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THE 
EXCELLENCY 


OF THE 


[PEN and PENCIL. 


EXEMPLIFYING 


The Ulſes of them in the moſt Exqui- 
| - fiteand Myſterious Arts of 


DRAWING, 7 (PAINTINGin 
ETCHING, OYTL, | 
ENGRAVINGY YWASHING of 
'LIMNING.. Maps & Pictures, 


|| Alſo the way to Cleanſe any Old Painting, 


and Preſerve. che Colours. 


| | Colleted ſrom the ppritings of the ableſt Maſters 


both Antient and Modern, as Albert Durer, 
P. Lomantius , ad divers others. 


Furniſhed with divers Cuts in Copper, being | 


Copied from the beſt Maſters, and here inſerted 
. for Examples for the Learner to Practice by. 


A Work very u{eſul for all Gentlemen, and other 


.,, Jngenions Spirits, either Artificers or others, 


LOND ON: 


Printed by Themes Katcliff and Thomas Daziel , for Dorman 
Nenmes and Richard Jones, and arc to be ſold ar their ſhop's 


in Litcle Britain, near the Lame Hoſpiral Gare, at the þ 


| Chyrurgeons Arms, and at the Golden Lyon, 1668, 
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To the 


READER. 


3 Mong the many Operations - of 
ERS NMyſterions Nature, the Inteb- 
LS /ettnal Part of Man hath mo 
Ra c©qnal: Among the multifariow 
Produllions of Man's Under 
| Banding, the Art of LIMNING 

a by mone excelled; whether Wwe confider the Grandeur 
of Spirit therrin expreſſed, or the Ingenious De- 
light thereby acqnired. What Kay of the Great 
Creator's Image us more conſpicnons in the Soul of 
Men, than that of Intenſe Deſire to produce Crea- 
tuves of his own? And wherein ts that Inclination 
ſo compleatly anſwered, as by Delineating the Work- 
manſhip of God in Artificial Reſemblances contrived 
and Wrought by his proper Wit ? Nor can any 
Satufaftion equal what is derived from the Per- 
feftion of theſe Deſigne. Are the Proportions exatt ? 
How ftrongly do they attraft the Eye ? Be the Sha- 
s accurate? How ſtrangely do they affett 

the Mind? But if the Artiſt hath ſtoln ſo much of 
Promethean Fire as to a4d the Excellency of Life w 
a 2 well 


Tothe Reader. 


well-difþoſed Lineaments , repreſenting the Native 
Air apa rightly Geſture of the Ferſini vive; How _ 
ly do 


unſpeak, th he gratify both ? | 
To exerciſe this Faculty and comply with this 

Faxcy in Man, ts thus little Tratt compiled, in 

Five 3ooks. | 


1 he Firſt lays down the Primordial Rudiments of | 


the Art of Drawing with the Pen and Paſtuls : In 
4 due and orderly Method propoſing the Deſcription 
of Man's Body in its diſtint parts, preſenting [un- 


dry Dranghts of them in the plain Circumferential . 


Lines, and giving Dirdtions for the Proper Shades, 
«45 of Naked Bodies, ſo of Drapery; by may 
and Copies ſo eaſy and intelligible , that the meaneſt 
Capacity need not doubt to undertakg.the Drawing of 
that Admirable Fabrick, and arrive $0 the Per- 
fettion of this Myſtery in exa&t Symmetry, [ſuitable 


* { 


- 
oY 
*; 


} 


phe gn and enlivening Poſt ures, if well perus'd 
and prattiſed. For which purpoſe alſo certain Geo- © 


metrical Rules, Definitions, and Figures are inſerted, 


to exemplify and adorn this Miſtreſs of | ropertion; ' 


' in the Accompliſhing whereof that nothing may be 
defeft:ve, ſome ſuecinf# Aavertiſements concerning 
Landikip are added in the Cloſe. 

Having premiſed theſe more plain and eaſy Fan- 
damentals, the Second proceeds to diſcover the Secret 
and Ingenions Skill of Etching with Aqua tortis , 
where the moſt periicnous and familiar Ground peſ- 
fible ts deſcribed , and Preſcriptions, for carrying on 
and perfefting that work, no leſs Rational annexed. 
And for as much as ſome may perhaps take more 
Pleaſure in, or reap more Profit from, that of Gra- 

ving 3 


To the Reader. 


* , ving; you have the Inftruments moſt Neceſſary in 
4 > that kind, and the Manner of Uſing them moſt Con- 
 * wvenient, particularly demontrated ; Together with 
5 | that abffirnſe Slight of transferring the Copy uputs 
* 4 the Copper. 

Bmt becauſe this alone may ſeem barely Mecha- 
f | nick, that Which ſuits with the moſt Gemile, and 
| Can not derrgate fromthe moſt Honomrable, u offered 
» | in the Third, where the Requiſits for Limning in 
- } Water-Colours are depoſed , the Gums and their 
 ' Waters in few Words digeſted, the Colours particu 
'» | larly nominated, and the true way to prep.ve and 

' compound them Fpecifiid: All which are 6ut a4 (o 
many Degrees and Ingredients te approach and 4c- 
compliſh the deſirable and ultimate Cefign of Mins- 
thre ; for the Praftice wheres! you ave throug!y 
furniſhed with the Choice of the mecteſt Light, P> 
fition, and Implements at hand, by the particular 
Deſcription of Drawing @ Face to the Life 1n * ictle, 
according to its duly methodized Progreſs at the firſt, 
ſecond, and third Sitting ,, not omitting the Orn«- 
ments thereunto perteining. 

And to ſupply the Fading and Decay of theſe , the 
Fourth delivers Rules and Direft ions for P inting in 
Oyl, anſwerable to that depth of F udgement required 
in that more durable kind of Operation ; naming the 
| | proper Colonrs, and declaring its peculiar Vrenfils, 
; With accurate Inftruttions how to temper and d'ver- 

ffie the former, for all Complexions and Garments, 
: of What variety ſoever ; and to uſe the later in the 

Artificial Painting of « Face , the only Exemplar 
preſcribed, rn. it includes al! the Art and Diff- 
culty of this Science, a 3 T be 
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Tothe Reader, 


T he. Fifth, and laſt, diſplays a pretty ſuperficial 
Experiment , imparting What Colours and other 
Neceſſaries are beſt fitted for the Waſhing or Co- 
Jonring of Maps and Printed Pictures: Ard, to help 
the divers E xigencies that concern this Aﬀeair , ſome 
E xpeaicats put a Period to the whole Work. ) 

Plainneſs and Brevw y ( which may procure Con- 
tempt” from the Nice or Vulgar ) are ſufficient to 
recommend this Piece to Ingemous Afpirers after any 
of thoſe Excellencies therein taught , ſince they have 
done the Art and Artiſt Right, in reſcuing both, 
from ſuch obſcure Intricacies and voluminous Imper- 
rinencies as would diſcourage the one, or di5Þarage the 
ether : And theſe Muniments have ſo juſtly pre- 
wented all Cenſure , that nothing can ſuggeſt the leaſt 
Imputation of Difficulty but want of Diligence, nor 
any one ſurmiſe it Tedions bat the Slothfall. | 


Farewell, 
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A Neceſſary T A B LE, ſhewin CHRIS 
Matters treated of in this Boo 


| CHAP L 
A deſcription of all the External Parts of 
Mans Boay, 
SECT. 1. Of the Head. Page 2 
. Of the Ear. bid. 
. Of the Eyes. ibid. 
. Of the Noſe, Mouth , Chin, Neck, 


and Throat. 3 
. Ofche Fore-part of the Body. $ 
Of the Hinder-part of the Body, 6 
. Of the Arms, Hands, and Fingers. 34; 
. OftheLegs, Feet, and Toes. S 


CHAP. II. of ATiozs, Geſtures, Decorum, 711o- 
tion, Spirit,aud Grace in Piftnres rightly Wa 0 


IEM-I" 4 » » 


SE C , 1, Of Action or Geſture. 


2. Of the Paſſions or Complexions. to .) 
CHAP. III. of Neveſſary Inftruments apper- 


tammy toe Drawing. II 
How to make Paſtils of ſeveral Colours. 13 
A way to Draw an Eſcutcheon Geometrically. + 56. 
To Draw a Geometrical Oval. Is 
Some Geometrical Definitiqns, 16 
CHAP. IV. of the Firft Praftice of Drawing. 
SECT. 1.. Of Geometrical Figures, 18 
Five Columns of Architeture, 19 
a 4 2, Of 
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The TABLE, 


2. Ofthe Second PraQiceof Drawing.20 
3. Of the Third PraQiice. #6, 
9. Ofthe Fourth PraRtice.  3þ. 


CHAP. V. Direttions for Drawing the Bod of 
h Man or Woman,” 


SE CT. 1. Gen-ral Rulesfor drawing the Face.21 


2. To Draw a Fore-right Face, 22 
-. 3, To Draw an Uprighe Head. - ib. 
4. of the nclining and ee-ſhorred 
| ACE. | 
5. Of the Noſe, Mouth, and Chin. 
5. Ot Hands, both palm , Back, £4 


Sides ; as - alſo 0 nand cloſed ; and 
likewiſe of Han and Arms joyned. 


28 

6. Of Feet in ſeveral Poficions, both with 
and. without Meaſures; as alſo of 

, Heer and Legs joyned together. 31 
7. Of — — , Secret members, 
rs 34 
$, O!Whole ena Kat tofoot.36 

9. Rules of Symmetrie or Proportion = 
'  beobſerved in Drawing the whole 
Body of Manor Woman. * 4r 


_. The Proportion of the Body of Man. 
46 
CHAP. VI. of Shadowing, and Rultt t0 mm 


ſerved ther 


CHAP. VII. o, OF 2 end Reler to be of. 


CHAD. VIV. Kr Landchp , and Rules to be > 
ſerved theres. 46 
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The TABLE. 


Of Etching and Graving, 'the Second Book. 


CHAP;T. Of Etching with Aqua fortis,” ' 4$ 


SECT. 1. To mike Mr. Holar's Ground , ard 


| cas 


how to Etch in Copper, and "what 
Inſtruments ought to be uſed inthe 
PraRtice thereof, ib. 
2, How to prepare your Copper. 49 
3. _ to lay the Ground upon the 
-  __ 5O 
4. How to Transfer your deſi ignupon po 
Copper. 
5. How to wall about your Plate wah 
Wax, to lay on your Aqua fortrs, 
andto finiſh your Work. ib, 


CHAP. II. Of Gravirg. 
r.-Of neceſlary Inſtruments belonging to 


Graving. $3 
1. Of your Oyl-ſtone. 16. 
2, Of Gravers 


54 
2. Ot ſeveral wayes of Holding the Gra- 


e f i 
3. The forms of Graving-tools, as a 
the manner of Whetting your Gras 
ver, 
4. = manner how to hold and hand 
our Graver. 


$8 
s. The m. manner of — your Hand in 
. Graving. 59 
6. How to take off: any Picture, or Map- 
, letters, &c. upon your Copper. = 
| O 


The TABLE. ; 
Of Limning in Water-colours, the Third Book. 
CHAP. I. Of Neceſſaries belonging to Limning. 64. 


SECT. 1. Of Gum-waters uſed in Limning. 6 
Of Gum-Lake. | T7 
Of Gum-Armoniack. 66 
Of Liquid Gold or Silyer, 


- 6 
2. Ofyour Grinding-ſtone and Muller. 4 
3. Of Colours 4 5b. 

CHAP. II. Of Coloxrs uſed in Limning , their 

names, and how to order them. 

SECT. 1. Ofthe Names of Colours , and how 
every Colonr is to be prepared , 
whether Grownd , Waſhed , or 
Steeped, 68 

2. Of thoſe Colours that are to be 

© Grownd;& howto Grind them. 70 

3. Of thoſe Colours that ate ro be Waſh- 

ed, and how to Waſh them. 71 

4. .Qf Colours to be Steeped. 2b. 

5. Of thoſe Coloursthat are to be Waſh- 

| " ed and Grownd, and haw to temper 

them in your Shells when you are to 

uſe them. : 72 

6; OfPencils,and how to chooſe them.b. 

7. OfCompounded Colours. 74 
CHAP;LIM. How toprepare a T able for Pifture in 
ſmall for Limning, to make uſe of your Light, the 
mamer of Sitting in 'reſpett of Poſition and Dis 
Pance, and what neceſſary Inferuments are to the by 


you When Jon are at Work. 76 
SE CT.r. How to prepare a Table for a Piture 
| in Small, 76 


2, Of 
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The TABLE. 


2. Of your Light. a4 
. Of the manner of Sitting, | 

4. Of ſuch Neceſlaries as are to lye 6 
you while you are at Work, +8 


CHAP. I V. Of the Miniture or Limning of 4 
Face in Water-cologrs. 80 


SECT. r. At thefirſt Operation or Sitting. 'Bx 
2. Atthe ſecond Operation or Sitting.B3 
3: Atthethird Operation or Sitting. 85 


CHAD. V. of Drapery, and other Ornaments be- 
longing to a Pifture in Miniture, ib. 
SECT. 1, Of Drapery in Limning., . 86 
. Of other ()rnaments in Pictures, 5b. 
CHAP. VI. Of Lanakip. 
Cf Painting in Oyl, the Fourth Book. 
CHAP. Of the Names of your Cotonrs, and how 


to Grind and order them. go 
CHAP. II, of 'your Eaſel, Straining-F rame , 
Cloth, Pallat; Pencils, and Stay. . a» I 


Names of { everal ſorts of Pencils, i »- 93 


CHAP. III. How to order your Colours upon your 
Pallat, and how to temper Shadows for all Com- 


Plexions, _ | tb. 


7. For a Fair Complexion. 94. 
.2+ For a more Brown or Swarthy Complexion. 
X Li 9 
3. For a Tawny Complexion. F 
4. For an abſolute Black Complexion, 96 


CHAP. I'V. what Pencils are uſeful for the 
c"_— of a Face, and how to diſpoſe them. 97 
CHAP. 


The TABLE. 
CHA P. V. How to Paint 4 Face in Oph-coleurs. 


98 

C H AP. = I. of Garments of ſeveral Colours, Fo 
. of their proper Colouring. ib. 
CHAP. VIE Totemper Colours for ſeveral ecca- 
, ſons. _ 

, Of things meet to be known, 105 

, 08 Diſcovery , how to Cleanſe any Old Paint. 
ing, ſo as to Preſerve the Colours ; wich Cau- 

tions to thoſe that chrough I norance, have 

inſtead of Cleanfing, quite Defaced, - or irre- 
coverably loſt the Beauty of good Colours in 


an Old piece of Painting. 106 
of Waſhing or Colo of Maps and Printed 
A Pictures : the Fifth Book, 108 


CHAP. I. hat things are neceſſary to be alwayes 
ready for Waſting of Maps or Pitturcs. ib. 


SECT. .-1. Of Colours for Waſhing. ib. 
. Colours to be uſed in Waſhing, which are not 
uſed in Limning. 109 

2. -Ofother Neceſfaries. 16, 

7. Of Aewater: how to make it, 112 

L How to make Size. 56. 

3. How to Temper Gold to write with a Pen or 
Pencil, 113 

4. OfPencils. 114 


CHAP. II. Of other Colonrs for Waſhing , botb 
Simple aud Compeynded. ib. 
1, How to make a Green Colour of Copper 
Plates, 5b. 

- 3. To makea Green another way, 56, 
3. An- 
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3. Another Green, 5 
4. For a Lighc Green. sþ. 
$. ToShadow Greens.. . 
: 6. Greens for Landskips and Rocks. 5, 
| 7. To makea Blew, . ib, 
| . 8. OfShadowing Blews. I16 
9. To makea Brown, 5b. 
10. Spariſs Brown, 5b. 
11. How to make an Qrange-colour. 5. 
12. A Fleſh-colour. I17 
13. Colours for the Sky. ib. 
14. To make Colours for Precious Stones. 5b. 
15. Colours for Landskips, 118 
16, Colours for Buildings. It9 
17. How to Shadow eyery Colourin Garments 
or Drapery. 56, 
CHAP. III. General Rules to be obſerved, 120 
What Colours ſets off beſt together, ib. 
SECT. 2. DireQions for the Mixing of your 
Colours, I21 
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DILL LILLIE | 


Theſe with ſeveral other Books are Printed for , and 
ro be ſold by Dorman Newman at the Chyrur- | 
geons Arms i» Little Britain, vear the Ho5pital 
Gate. Soy 

| | Folio. 

A Large Body of ' Divinity, in ten Books, wherein che 

Fundamentals and Grounds. of Religion are opencd, 

all che contrary Errors refuted, and all the Scriptures ex- 

plained; with the Addition of 200 ſh:ctss By Edward 

Legh » Eſq; M. A, 

Fourty Sermons by the Right Revercnd Father in God, 

Ralpb Brewnrieg, late Biſhop of Excetey, 

A Relation in form of a Journal, of the Voyage and Refi- 
dence of Charles the 24, King of Great Britain, &c, Rendred 
into Engliſh by Sir /i/liam Lower Knight, 


Duarto, 
The Chriſtian Mans Calling , or a Treatiſe of making Reli- 


jon ones Buſineſs , wherein the nature of it is diſcovered, as 
alſo the Chriſtian dire&ed how he may perform it in Reli- 
gious Dutics, Natural AQions, his particular Vocation, his 
Family DireRion, and his own Recreations: To be read in 
Familics, for their InſtruRtion and Edification, The Firſt 
Part. 

The Second Part of this Treatiſe of the Chiiſtian Mans Cal- 
ting , wherein a Chriſtian is dire&ed how he may perform his 
Dury in the Relations of Parents, Children, Huzbands, Wives, 
——_ Servants, in the Conditions of Proſperity and Ad- 
verfity. 

The Third and laſt Part of the Chr:ſtian Mans Calling ; 
wherein the Chriſtian is dire&ed how to make Religion his 
Buſineſs, in his Dealings with all men, in the choice of his 

Com- 


LY _ 
AR 


Companions , in his carriage in Good Company, in Bad 
Company , in Solitarineſs, or when he is alone, on a Week» 
day from Morning to Night, in Viſiting the Sick, en a Dy- 
ing bed ; as alſo the Mcans how a Chriſtian may do this, 
and ſome morives to ir, All three by George Swinnoch M. A. 
Preacher of che Goſpel late at Great Kimbel in the County of 
BUCKS. 

= Uſe. and PraRice of Faith , or Faiths univerſal Uſe- 
fulneſs and Quickning Influence into every Kinde and Degree 
of the Chriſtian Life. - Delivered in the Publick LeRures ar 


1pſwitch , by the late eminent and faichfull Servant of che 


Lord Mr. Matthew Lawrence, Preacher of the Word tothe 
ſaid Town, 

The vertue and value of Baptiſm, Catccherically pr 
ded, as an Antidote againſt all Baptiſm-deſpifing DiRates, 
To which is added , A Sermon Preached by the Author, the 
day after his coming out of the Tower, By Zach, Crofton, Jae 
Miniſter of Botolph Aldgate, Landon. ty 

Farewell Sermons, 4to, 

Allyn*s Works, 


Otaue. 


God- Fearers are Gods Favourites, or an Encouragemem to 
be good in the worſt of Times, Sermons on Mal, 4,8, By 
A. Tucker, Miniſter of Portſmouth, 

Twenty Sermons of Mr. James Nalton late Minifter an 
Fofter-lane, London. | 

The Chriſtians great Intereſt, By W. Guthry Miniſter in 
Scotland, | 

The Life ef Cardinal #'oo!ſcy, the famous Lord Chanceclloue 
of Exgland, &6. with the Remarks upon thoſe rimes. 

Rebukes for Sin, by Gods burning Anger, by the Burning of 
the City, the Burning of the World , the Burning of the 
Wicked in Hell: With a Diſcourſe of Heart-fixedneſs, By 
Tho, Doo'itel, late Miniſter of A!phage, London, 1:®%, Togerher 
withſcvcral other picces of the ſame Author, 

Heaven on Eayth, or, the Beſt Friend in the Warſt &f 
Times : Being a Legacy ro London. By F, F. Large 8vo. 

A Sermon upon the Fire, By Mr. Robert Elsborough, 

Miniſter 


[ 


Miniſter of the Pariſh that was latcly St, Lawrence Pountney, 
London, 4co. S 

' Fair Play on both ſides, or the Sureſt wiy to Heaven 2 Diſco» 
vercd ina Diſpute between a Roman Catholick and a Pros» 
reſtam, By Samucl Hyerin, ; "pak " 

A Guide to young Women and Maidens, direQing thera 
how to behave themſclves in all eſtates, relations, and condi- 
ditions, from their Childhood down to Old Age. By Han- 
nah Yoolley, 8vo. 

There is riow extant, that rauch ExpeRed Book of Me, 
Fer. Burroughi , Incituled , Gofþrl Remiſion, being the Se- 
cond Part of his Book call'd The Ewl of Sin: Wherein is 
diſcovered , 1+ The many and great Goſpel Myſteries therein 
contained. 2. The glorious Eff:-As proceeding fiom ir, 
3« The great Miſtakes that are made abour it, 4. The cru: 
Signs and Symprorhs ef it, 5. The way and means how to 
obgain it, Publiſhed by the ſame hand, in 4qto. | 

A- Guide to the truc Religion, dircRing to make 'a wile 
choice of thar Religion men venrure their Salyaticn upon, 
By F. Clapham, M. A. 

Fanaticks Primmer, for the InſtriRion of the Little ones, 
in order co perfe&t Reading. By Henry Adis. 

The Compleat Phyfician qualificd and dignified, By 
E. Mayuwering DoRor in Phyſick, 
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The Firſt Book. 


The IntroduRion, 
D* AWING conſiſts of ſeveral Generall pre- 


cepts to be learnt of every one that # deſirous to 
attain to Perfeition therein ,, the prattice of which re- 
quires Obſervation, Diſcretion, ad Judgement , i» 
which, Proportions, Motions, and ARions are with 
great care and diligence to be followed : Awad therefore 
he that will attain to the perfeftion of this excellent 
Prattice, it is neceſſary he ſhould not be ignorant of 
Mathematical Demonſtration in the Rules of Geo- 
| metry and Perſpeive ; of which in this Book, you 
ſhall recesve Infirattions Of all other proportions, 
the Body of Man hath the preheminence for excellency, 
| from which all other Arts are derived, as many of the 
| learned have concluded. for Vitruvius woteth, that 
; the ArchiteFt hence took the obſervations of his Build- 
ings, Man being the firſt pattern of all Artificial 
| things: and Antiquity hath ſo graced Painting, ( as 
| being the chief Miſtreſs of Proportion ) ſo that all 
other Artificers are called Handy-crafts or Me- 
 chanicks. 
| A CHAP. 


The Excellency of 


CHA Þ. I. F 
A deſcription of all the External part: || © 
of Man's Body. x . 
SECT. I. of th HE AD. i 


Je 
N Man's body the higheſt part is | v. 
the HE A D; the fore-part : ſe 
is called the Forehead , the turn-! 
Ko, ing Of the hair, the Crows, the?! js 
| root of the hair above the fore- |} o, 
| head,theCerrer, theparting of the | 
hair, (eſpecially of Women) is called the Seam. ® 


>, 


The Forehead conteineth all the ſpace between} 
the root of the hair before, and the eye-browes: | — 
the P»lſc is the higheſt part of the forehead, ending 
with the hair: etone is the ſwelling out in the” $] 
forehead above the eye-browes: the Temples lye, 
betwixt the pulſe, the forehead, and the ear. | 


SECT. II. of te E A R. ' no 

# the 

*- E A R turns between the temples, the up- © wh 
per part ofthe cheek, andthe root of the fo 


by the ſide of the head the lower part is called the} wa 

ripp, in the midſt whereof is the hole where the} the 

ſonnd entreth in, - be 
SECT.) 
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SECT: 111. of te EYES. 


ti He ENTE-BROWES are thoſe thick 
2 hairs at the bottom of the forehead : the 
" wpper cze-lid is that litcle part which compaſſeth the 
- upper part of the eye: the eye is that round ball 
| which is contained, between the upper and lower 
_ 2 eye-lids : the black of the eye is the round ſpot in 
C15 * the midſt of that little circle, by virtue whereof we 
art? ſee, and is called the apple or ſight of the ege : the 
rn outward corner ofthe eye is next the ear , the inner 
the Þ/ is toward the. noſe, all the ſpace between the up- 
re-} pereye-lid andthe outward corner of the eye , and 
the the whole turning of the eye co the upper part of the 
y. | cheek is called the caſe or hollow of the eye. 
een | 
eS; 6 
ing 1 . \ FI 
the: SECT. IV. Of the NOSE, MOUTH, 
lye; CHIN, NECK, and T HROAT. 


THe NOSE is between the cheeks, deſcend- 
+ 42 ing from betwixt the eyes, . and endeth at the 
| noſtrils which hang out on each fide at the botrom 
# thereof, each whereof hath an' hole or paſſage, 
up- © whereby we ſmell. TS 

air;} The lower end of the noſe which ſtandeth for- 
the} ward is called the rop or point, the riſingin the midit 
the} the 75dge or gri/le , the upper Cheek is that ſpace 
# between the ear; the hollow of the eye, the noſe, 
TT. þ A 3 and 
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and the lower Cheek ; whereof the part riſing to- # 
wards the eye, is named the ba// ; the jower Cheek | 
is bounded with the upper, the »ſtr:/s, rhe month, | 
the chin , to the throat and the »eck under the ear: 
the Upper lip is that red piece of fleſh above the | 
mouth, 
The MOUTH is that diviſion between the 
upper and neither lipps, which is red like the other , 
that concavity which cometh down from the bottom * 
of the noſe to the upper lip, is the gutter of the | 
[L : ; 
_— 4 of the mouth is called the pa4as ; the 
tongue is that which moyeth in che mouth ; 
paſſage between the lungs and the mouth is called ” 
the zind-pipe, through which the breath paſſeth; | 
the gm: isthat piece of fleſh in which the teeth areh 
faſtned ; the four firſt whereof are called dividers, 7 
next unto which on each ſide are the dog-teeth, the} 
other five on each ſide with their roots, are the 
grinders Or cheek-teeth , ſo that the full number of! 
Teeth is thirty two. 7 
The C H 1N or place of the beard, is the ex} 
tremity beneath the lip and the end of the face, © 
whoſe beginning is the root of the hair. ; 
The hinder part of the head under the crownis} 
called the ape, where the hairs grow; behind is} 
the beginning of the neck. . 
The THROAT is between the chin and the! 
beginning of the body or trunk, in the midſt where 
of is that rifing called the chroar-boxe , the conca- 
vity of the neck before, between the end of the 
throat and the beginning of the breaſt, is the :hroat-! 
pit. The} 
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SECT. V. Of the FORE-P A RT 
of the Body. 


He fore-part of the bedy, as the Breaſts or 
Papps, end with the ſhort ribs, and they are 
; called the part under the papps, and in Womenare 
called 4»ggs, the heads of which whence the milk is 
ſackt out are called Nipples; the ſpace berweenthe 
breaſts or duggs at rhe lower fork of the breaſt is 
the cheſt; the arm-pirs are the hollows under the 
ex-} armes, where the hairs grow. 
ce, The Short-ribbs begin at the end of the papps, 
” and reach to the flanks near the belly, the Flanks 
nis? begin at the end of the breaſt, and are called the 
1; Waſte, the upper part of the belly lies betweenthe 
hollow of che breaſt, the waſte above, the navel, 
che and the ribbs; the knitting of the intrails is called 
-re-}Þ the Navel. 
C4- The Pauzxch lieth between the waſte, the privi- 
che} ties, and the flanks, andisalſo called the Bel , eſpe- 
ot-] cially in Women; where the hairs grow under the 
The} A 3 belly, 
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belly, is the Privities ; the hollow compaſs at the 
top.is called Corona , the place which the urine paſ- | 


2 Woman are called, &c. 


of the Body. 


the part behind the ſhoulders end, with part of the | 
chine and loynes; the reſt of the back reacheth ©: 
down along from the neck to the beginning of the * 
cleft of the buttocks, the loynes lie between the | 
ſhoulder-blades, the 7ibbs and the reſt ' of the | 
chine to the reins or waſte. { 

The REINES reach from the loynes to the | 
buttocks, and do properly belong to the part below * 
the Waſte. q 

The BUTTOCKS are that fleſhy part ! 


which ſerve us for ſitting, k + 


— 


SECT. VII. Of the ARMES, HANDS, þ 
ad FINGERS. | 


He Arme contains the ſhoulder, behind which | 

is the back, beginning berween the neck and | 

throat, and reacheth to the ſhoulder-blade, behind * 
which phce is properly called the Back ; he w 

ot | 


ſeth through is called the Hole, the two little balls | 
thathangunder the Yard the Stoves, the Privities of | 


SECT. VI. Of the HINDER-PART | 


Tz hinder part of the body called the Back or ; 
Chine conſiſts of the holder-blade, which is © 


| 
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of the arme from the elbow upward, is called the 


* »pper brawn of the arme, the Elbow is the bow- 
# ing of the arme , the inſide whereof is the Foyzt , 
| and at the lower part of the arme begins the 


| wriſt, where the arme is mo ro the hand, the 
a 


palm is the inſide of the hand between the wriſt 


and the fingers, the thumb is the biggeſt and 
7 ſhorteſt ofthe fingers, | 


The Fore-finger is next to the thumb , the middle- 


: fjager is that which ſtands in the midſt, and is longer 
' thenthereſt, nextunto this is the Ring-finger, the 


is | Ear- nger Or Little-finger 1s the leaſt and laſt. 


The foynts of the fingers are evenin number, viz. 


: three upon each, except the thumb , which hath 


but two. 

The hinder part of the arme reacheth from the 
end of the ſhoulder or arme-pit to the elbow, 
where the ſecond part of the arme beginneth, reach- 
ing to the wriſt-joynt. 

The back of the hand reacheth from the wriſt to 
the firſt joynts of the fingers, and is called Peer, 
the ſpaces between the joynts are called Internods, 
which are two upon each tinger, except the thumb, 
which hath bur one; in the ſpace berween the laſt 
joynt and the top of the finger is the Nail , whoſe 
bowing iscalled Corona, ( 1 mean where it toucheth 
the fleſh or kin. 

The whole hand begins at the wriſt, and reach- 
eth to the top or extremity of the fingers, 
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SECT, . VII. of te LEGS, FEET, 
gk ard TOES. 


® LE G-conſifts of theſe parts ; the thigh, ; 
- which begins at the trunk of the body , and | 


ends at the kzee ; the hollow of the thigh is the inner 
fide below the privities; the knee begins at the 
_ bone art = end . the thigh, = reaches to 

_— ing of the ſh;n-boxe ; the i»ſtep begins at 
the end of he ſhin-bone, and reaches = rv. 
ning of the toes , and is called the xpper part of the 
foot , the ancle is that bone which buncheth our on 
_ ſide þetween the inſtep and beginning of the 

cel. 

The Small of the leg is the ſpace between the end 
of the txvo calves above, and the ancle, inſtep , and 
heel below; the Pit of the foot is the hollow under 
' the hill or higher bunch of che foot towards the 
ſoles. 

The FOES have alſo joynts as the fingers , 
though they be ſomewhat ſhorter , and have alſo 
#4ils in like manner, andare otherwiſe called , as 
6.3.3-6.4; | 

The hinder part of the leg begins under the but- 
rock, andis called che :high,and endeth at the hinder 
part of the knee, called the hamme or bending ; the 
calves of the legs begin under the hamme, and are 
two upon each leg; the outward, which endeth 
ſomewhat high; and the inward, which reacheth 
nearer to the ſmall of the leg, which diminiſheth 

by 
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above the ancle; 
the heel is that part of the foot which riſeth ouc 
backwards, reaching from the end of the leg tothe 
bottom of the foot, called the So/e , which beginneth 
at the end ofthe heel, and reacheth to thetop of 
the toes, containing likewiſe the ſpaces between the 
joynts underneath orderly. Thns much for the | 
External parts of Mans Body; all which are ded- 
phered in the Sculptures following, 


CRHAL iL 


of Aftions, Geſtures, Decorum, Motion, Spirit, 
and Grace in Piftures rightly reſembled, 


SECT. 1. Of Afions or Geſtures. 


if are thoſe that moſt nearly reſemble the 

life, be it either in laughing , grieving, 
ſleeping, fighting, wraſtling, running, leaping, and 
the like. 

Amongſt the Ancients, famous for lively motion 
and geſture, Leonard Vincent deſerves much, whoſe 
cuſtom was to behold clowns, condemned perſons, 
and did mark the contraQing of their browes , the 
motions of their eyes and whole bodies, and doubt. 
leſs ic cannot but be very expedient for an Artiſt in 
this kind ro behold the variety of exerciſes, that 
diſcover various ations, where the motion is dif. 
covered between the living and the dead , the fierce 
and the gentle, the ignorant and learned, the fad and 


the merry. " 
v 
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Pohn de Bruges was the firſt inventer of Oyl. 
painting that deſerved excellently in this particular. 


$ E CT. II, Of the Paſſions or Complexions. 


Apis Body is compoſed of the four Elements. 
M Aelancholy reſembles Z arth. 

Flegm the Water. 

Choler the Fire. 

Blond the Air; and anſwerable are the 
Geſtures and Humours, 

Melancholy bodies are flow, heavy , and re- 
ſtrained, and the conſequents are anxiety, diſ- 
quietneſs, ſadneſs, ſtubbornneſs, &c. in which hor- 
rour and diſpair will appear. 

Flegwatick bodies are ſimple, humble, mercifull. 

Sangzine bodies are temperate, modeſt, gra- 
cious, princely, gentle, and merry; to whom theſe 
affections of the minde beſt agree, viz. love, de- 
light, pleaſure, deſire, mirth, and hope. 

Cholerick bodies are violent, boyſterous, arro- 
gant, bold, and herce, to whom theſe paſſions 


appertain , anger, hatred, and boldneſs, and ac- * 


cordinply the skilfull Artiſt expreſſes theſe motions 
of theſe ſeveral bodies, which ought Philoſophi- 
cally to be underſtood. 

Now to proceed according to our promiſed Me. 
thod, to the PraQtical part , and here firſt the 
Learner muſt be provided with ſeveral Inſtruments. 


CHAP. 
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of niceſ[ary Inſtruments appertaining 
to Drawing, 

1. CAllow coals ſplit into the forms of Pencils, 

kJ which you may beſt have of thoſe that ſell 
Charcoal ready burnt for your uſe, theſe are to 
be prepared by ſharpning themat the point, their 
uſe is to touch oyer your Draught lightly at the fir(t: 
you may know Sallow coals from others by the 
fineneſs of their grain. » 

2. You muſt alſo have a Feather of a Ducks 
wing, with which you may wipe out at pleaſure 
what you defire to alter in your Draught. 

3. Black-lead Pencils, ro go over your Draught 
more exactly the ſecond time. 

4. Pens made of a Ravens quill, to finiſh your 
deſign; which will rike a more neat ſtroke then 
the common quill : -but you muſt be yery exat 
here, for there is noalcering what you do with the 
Pen. 

5. A Rule and a pair of Compaſſes with three 
Points to take in and out ; one for Chalk, another 
for Black lead, or red Chalk, or any other Paſte, 
The uſe of the Compaſſes is required in molt things 
you draw , which you are to-uſe after your out- 
ſtroke is done, by trying how near your Draught 
and Pattern agree, and this being only toucht out 
in Charcoal, you may alter at pleaſure. 

6. Paſtils 
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6. Paſtils made of ſeveral Colours, to draw up. 
oncoloured Paper or Parchment, the making where. 
of isas followeth. 


How to make Paftils of ſeveral colowrs. 


Take the Colour that you intend to make your 
Paſtil and grindit dry, or rather only bruiſe it ſome- 
what fine , to your Colour (whatſoever it be) add 
a reaſonable quantity of Plaiſter of Pars burnt and 
finely ſifted , mix and incorporate the Colour and 
Plaiſter together with fair Water till ic be iff like 
Clay or Dough, then take it and rowl it between 
your hands into long pieces, about the bigneſs ofthe 
ſhank of a Tobacco-pipe, then lay them in the Sun 
or Wind todry. They wn thus dryed are ready 
for uſe, being finely ſcraped to a very ſmall point , 
and if they be ſhort, put them into an ordinary 
Gooſe-quill to lengthen them. 

And here note, that you may by this means 
make Paſtils of whar Colour you pleaſe , either ſim- 
ple or compounded, if you know what ingredients 
and mixtures wil! make ſuch a Colour as you deſire, 
which you will underſtand in the chird Book, where 
we treat of the Mixture of Colours. And furcher 
obſerve, that the Plaiſter of Pars is only to binde 
the Colours together , and therefore according as 

our Colour or Colours youare to make are more 
ard or more ſoft, you muſt add the preater or lef- 
ſer quantity of Plaiſter. | 

By this means of tempering and mixing ofſeveral 
Colours together, you may make (indeed) what- 
ſoever 


| ſoever colour you pleaſe ; as all manner of Colours 


for the Face or Bodie of Man or Woman, all kind of 
Greens for Landskip, for Rocks, Skies, Sun-beams; 


| - allcolours for Buildings , with their Shadows. 
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Theſe Paſtils are very fine and commodious for 
drawing upon coloured paper, and therefore 1 
would haye you, 

7. Provide your ſelf alſo of fine Blew paper; 
ſome lighr-coloured, other-ſome more ſad; as 
alſo with Paper of divers other colours, which now 
is very common to be ſold in many places. 

8. Have alwayes in a readineſs by you the 
Crumbs of fine Manchet or Whice-bread , the uſe 
whereof is, when you have drawn any thing with 
Black-lead that diſliketh you, you may ſtrew ſome 
of theſe Crumbs upon the defeRive part, and 
with a linnen cloth rub hard upon L we place, 
and it will fetch out the Black-lead , and leave 
the Paper or Parchment fair and white. It is alſo 
uſefull when you have finiſhed a piece, either Head, 
Leg, Arme, or whole Bodie with Black-lead, and 
would trace it over with Inkto finiſh it, the Black- 
lead will be ſeenin many places, being thicker then 
the line of your Pen, wherefore when you have 
finiſhed your Drawing with Ink, and that dry, rub 
it over with theſe Crumbs, and it will not only take 
off the ſuperfluous Black-lezd, bur all other ſpots of 
your Paper, 
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A way to Draw an E ſcatcheon Geometrically. 


| ſtrike a Circle at pleaſure, as your occaſion 
requires. 

Then ſtrike the Diameter as B C, then ſet one 
foot of the Compaſſes in B, and ſtrike the crooked 
lines DD and DD, then keeping the Compaſſes 
at the ſame diſtance, ſtrike the other crooked lines 
EE and EE, thenwhere they do interſe& as FF, 
there ſtrike the croſs Diameter, then divide the 
upper Semidiameter into three parts, and take two 
of them, there make the Croſs-line , by ſetting 
one foot of the Compaſſes in B , and make the 


crooked line G G, then at the ſame diſtance make 


the crooked line HH, by ſetting them in C, then 
ſtrike the line 11, then meaſure two or three of 
thoſe parts, and ſet off towards B and C, then ſer 
the Compaſſes in K, and firike the lines LL and 
L-L, then ſet the Ruler in MM and MM, and 
ſtrike the lines in NN and NN, and divide the 
lower Semicircle in rwo equal parts, then ſet the 
Compaſs in O, and ftrike the lines PP and Pp 
from A A, then meaſure from MN downwards, 
five of thoſe parts of the upper meaſure , then ſer 
the Compaſſes at N5 and Ng, and ftrike the 
lines KP and KP, and you have your deſire, 


To Draw a Geometrical Oval. 
= Oval is drawn by drawing two equal Cir- 


cles, then ſer the Compaſſes in D, and trike 
the 
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theArch BC, and at the ſame diſtance ſet chem in 
D, and firike the Arch FE, then ſer them in G, 
and ſtrikethe Arch CF, then ſet themin H, and 
firikethe Arch BE, 


Some Geometrical Definitions. 


Bo A Point is void of magnitude, 

2. ALineis a length without breadth or 
thickneſs, and of the three kinds of magnitudes in 
Geometry , viz. Length, Breadeh, and Thickneſs, 
a Line isthe firſt, | 

3. The ends or bounds of a Finite-line are points; 
butin a circular Line, the points motion returns to 
the place where it firſt began, and ſo makes the 

Line infinite, and the ends or bounds undeter- 
minate. 
4. A Right-line lyeth equally betwixt his points. 

5. A Superficies hath onely Length and Breadth, 

6. A plain Superficies is that which lyeth equally 
between his Lines. 

7. Aplain Angpleistheinclination, or bowing of 
two Lines the one to the other, the one touching the 
other, and not being direQly joyned together : an 
Angle commonly ſigned by three Letters, the mid- 
dlemoſt whereof ſhews the Angular point. 

8. If the Lines that contain the Angle be right 
Lines, thenitis called a Right-lined Angle. 

9. When a Right-line ſtanding upon a Right- 
line, makes the Angles oneither ſide equal, then ei- 
ther oftheſe Angles isa Right-angle, and gr" 

whic 
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which ſtands ereed, is calied a Ferpendicular.Line 
co that wherein it ſtands. _ —_— | 
10. An Obtuſe-angle is that which is greater 
then a Right-angle, NR 
11. An Acute-angle is leſs then a Right-angle. 
12: ALimitor Term, isthe end ofevery thing. 
# 13. A Figure is that which is contained under 
| one Limit or Term, or many, vz. a Round-line, 
three Right-lines, four Righr-lines, five Right- 
lines, &c. | | | Kos 7 
14. A Circle is a plain figure contained under 
one Line, called a Circumference. 1 
15. A Diameter ofa Circle is a Right-line drawn 
by the Center thereof, and ending at the Circum- 
ference, | | 
16, A Semi-circle isa figure contained under the 
Diameter, and that part of the Circumference cut 
off by the Diameter. | | 
17. ASeRionor portion ofa Circle, is a figure 
contained under a Right-line, and a part of the Cir- 
| cumference greater or leſs then a Semi-circle. 
18. Right-lined figures are ſuch as are contained 
| under Right lines, 
19. Three-ſided figuresare ſuch as are contained 
under three Right lines. 
20, Four-ſided figures are ſuch as are contained 
under four Right lines. | 
. 21,, Many-ſided figures are ſuch as haye more 
fidesthen four. | 
22. All-three-ſided figures are called Triangles. 
, 23. , Foureſided figuresa Quadrater, a Square is 
that whoſe Sides are equal, and his Angles right. 
Wl 24. A 
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- 24. A Long-ſquare is that which hath right An. 

gles, but unequal Sides. 

25. A Rhombus is a figure having four equal 
Sides, but not right Angles. 

26+ A Rhomboides is a figure whoſe oppoſite 
Sides are equal, and whoſe __— Anglesare alſo 
equal , but it hath neither Sides, nor equal Angles, 

27. All other figures of four ſides, befides theſe, 
are called Trapez, as ſuch are all _ of four ſides, 
inwhich is obſerved no equality of Sides or Angles, 

28. Parallel or equi- diſtant Right-lines are ſuch, 
which being in one and che ſame Superficies, and 
produced Ry on both ſides, do never in any | 
part concutrr, bur ſtill retain the ſame diſtance. 


 ———————_—. 


CHAP. IV. 
of the firſt Prattice of Drawing. 
SECT. I. Of Geometrical Figures. 


B*fo2 provided of all necefſary Inſtruments for 
Drawing, proceed to PraQtice , and firſt be- 
gin with plain Geometrical figures , ſuch as the 
Circle, Oval, Square, Triangle, Cone, Cylinder ; al 
which your Rule and Compaſſes will help you in: 
bur firſt endeayour to draw them by hand , which 
wich a little praRtice you may attain, I have my 
ſelf, by taking a Black-lead Pencil in my hand, and 
holdingitas I do a Pen, and reſting the end - =_ 
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lictle finger upon m r , turnins the paper 
about oh wp hiſt 3-2 and have een 2 
Circle ſo exact, that a pair of Compaſſes could nor 
diſcover an errour : I fay, practice the making and 
drawing of theſe by band, for they are all uſctullin 


| onekindor other. - Example. 


£ 


The Circle will help you in all Orbicular forms ; 
as, the Syrin its glory , the Aon either ful or cre- 
ſcent ,and infinite other Circular ſhapes. The Oval 
is a dire&ion for the Face, for the moxth or foor of 
a Wine Or beer-glaſs, tie mouth of a well, &c. The 
Square is aſſiſtant to you in confining your Picture 
you are to copic, and keeping it within bounds. 


| The Triangle for the half-face, as in the Figures 


Will 


following you will eaſily difcern. The Cone will 
help you in drawing of F/ute-Colaſſes, now much in 
faſhion; as alſo in Spire-Steeples and tops of Tow- 
ers, The Cylinder will be of good uſe in drawin 

of all manner of Columns, Pillars and Pilaſters, wit 

their, Or#awents, Theſe ( indeed ) are fo uſefull, 
that hardly any thing can be effeted in which they 


they are not ingredient. 


And now, ſince it falls inmy way fo opporrunely, 
I will inſertthe ſign of the Five orders of Archite- 
Qure, that you may know them when vou ſee 


them either painted, or builc in Brick or Stone. 


Place berz the Five Columns of Architetare. 
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SECT. II. of the ſecond praftice of Drawing. 


| 2 praQiſed theſe Figures, proceed to the 
drawing of Cherries , Pears, Apples, Apri- 
cocks, Peaches, Grapes, Strawberries, Peaſcods, But- 
ter flies , and ſuch like. 


SECT. III. Of thethird Prattice. 
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Mitate Flowers, as Roſes, T ulips, Carnations, &c. | 
Alſo Beaſts, firſt the more heavy and dull , as | 
the Elephant, the Bear, the Ball, the Goat, the F 
Sheep, &c. Then them more fleet and nimble , as | 


the Stag, the Hart, the Nag, the Unicorn, and the 
like. Then practice Birds , as the Eagle, the Sway, 
the Parrot, the Xing-fiſher , the Partridge , the 
Pheaſant , and ſuch like, Then Fiftes, as the 
Whale, Salmon, Herring, Pike, Carp, Thornback, 
Lobſter, &c. Of all which there are Books to be 


bought at yery reaſonable rates, 


IE e————  — ————— — 


SECT. IV. Of the fourth Prattice. 


Mitate the Pody and Parts of the Pody of Man; 
inthe practice whereof beware of the common 
errors uſu.lly committed , as of drawing the He:d 
r00 


he 


f. 


too big for the Body, and others the like , which to 
prevent, you have here preſented to your view the 
Heads, Nofes, Monthes, Hands, Arms, Feet, Legs, 
Bodies; alfo Whole Fignres of Men, Women, and 
Children in ſeveral poſtures, being Copies of the 
beſt Maſters extant, with Rules and direQions for 
Drawing every particular member of the bodie,and 
that I would have you now to practice, you having 
a ſufficiently forward with the others before 
noted. 


CHAR V. 


Directions for Drawing the Body of Man 
or 1oman. 


SECT. I General Rules for Drawing the Face. 


N Drawing the Face, obſerve its motion whe- 
I ther forward, upward, downward, or fide- 
wayes, by your Eye ; touch lightly the features 
where 'the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and Chin ſhould 
ſtand, and. then go over them more perfectly, 
The Citcle, Squares, and Triangles that are uſed in 
a Face, ſerve to guide-your judgement where to 
place the ſeveral features, £ 
"Obſerve diligently the principal Muſcles of 2 
Face, theſe appear moſt-in an aged man or wo- 
mans face. v3 
Theres uſually a three-fold proportion obſerved 
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ina Face: 1. From the'top of the Forehead to 
the Eye-browes : 2, From the Eye-browes to 
the bottom of the Noſe : 3. From thence to the 
bottom of the Chin ; but jn ſome the Fore-head is 
lower, others Noſes are Jonger. | 


The Diſtances between the Eyes, is the lengeh of | 


one Eyein a' full face , but in a three-quarter, or 
ſide-face, the diftance is leſſened anſwerable. 

The Noſtril ought to be plac'd exaRlly againſt the 
corner of the Eye. | 

In a fat Face you will perceive the Cheeks ſwell, 


in a lean Face the Jaw-bones ſtick out, and the , 


Cheeks fall in. | : 

A ſmiling countenance is diſcerned by the Mouth, 
when the corners of the Mouth turn up a little. 

A frowning countenance is diſcerned in the Fore- 


head, Eyebrowes, bending and ſomewhat wrink- | 


ling about the top of the Noſe, &e. 


SECT. II. To draw Fore-right Face. 


Ake the form of a perfeR Oval divided into 

three equal parts by two Lines, in the firſt 

part place the Eyes, in the ſecond parc the Noſtrils, 
and in third part the Mouth. 

Note, that the Eyes muſt be diſtant one from 
the other the length of one of the Eyes, and that 
their inner corners be perfeRly over the our-ſide 
of the Noſtrils. 
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SECT. HI. To draw as Upright Head. 


; VA Hich is made with three Lines equal very 


way, either upwards, downwards, higher 


| or lower, and that muſt be divided as the former 


into three equalparts, asinthe Example, 


SE CT. IV. Of the Inclining and Fore- 
| ſhortned Face. 


"His isplainly ſeen by the Lines, how they con. 
cord together , and you may with facility 


" | draw in their pro places the Noſe, Mouth, and 
otherparts wich a file _— and obſcrvagdili- 


gently the Examples Glowing, 
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In theſe Formes you muſt be very perfe>, it be- 
ing a Rule that in moſt Faces you may have occaſion 
to make uſe of: for of all the partsof Mans bodie the . 
Face is the moſt difficult.But having got the Propor- 
tions with their Meaſures, you will be able ( which 
way ſoever a Face turns) to form it out , whatever 
proportion your Face is you are to imitate, ſo muſt 
your Out-ſtroke be formed, whether long, round, 
fat, or lean. 

Becauſe preſidents are moſt uſefull, I have here 
thought good to give you the forms of ſeveral Eyes 
more at large, by which you may with more caſe 
know the truth of their Proportions. 

As alſo Ears, which are exactly to be known, and 
then the forms of ſeveral Noſes and Mouthes, all 
which are taken from eminent Maſters, as Palma 
and others, |" 7n the following Page. | 
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SECT V. Of the Noſe, Mouth, and Chis. 


"THe Woe is the moſt eminent part of the Face; 

f in which obſerye the hollowneſs, roundneſs, 

and the Noſtrils, as they appear in theſe ſeveral Fi- 

gures borrowed from Fioler. 
1, Deſcribe a Semi-circle downwards. | 
2. Make the Holes of the Noſe. 
3. The addition of the Noſtrils. 
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SECT. V. Of Hands, beth Palm, Back, aui| 
Sides;, as alſo open and cloſed : and likewiſe of | 


Hands and Armes joyned. 


Aving ſufficiently praQifed the Drawing of | 
Mouthes and Noſes, let your next exerciſe þ 


be in drawing ef Havds in all pofitions;-both by 


meaſures, and without ;-as alſo Handsand-Arme | 


| joyned. 


* 
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SECT. VI. Of Feet-i» ſeveral poſitions , both 
with and without meaſures , as alſo of Feet aud 
Legs joyned together. 


B=7s expert in the Drawing of Hands and 
Arms, proceed to the Drawing of Feet in all 
poſtures , both with and without meaſures ; which 
having attained, exerciſe your ſelf in Drawing of 
Legs and Feet joyned together , as before you did 
of Hands and Arms ; that ſo you underſtanding the 
particulars of the whole Bodie, you come with the 
more judgement to that preat difficulcy of Figures 
of the whole Bodie of Man, To help youtherein, I 
have ſet before you the eaſieſt and trueſt Rules that 
the beſt Maſters of Proportions have publiſhed, with 
a Diſcourſe of their true Meaſures : which will be 
the more eaſic, .if you ſeriouſly weigh the fore- 
going Chapter , treating of all the external parts of 
Mans bodie, for then you will have occaſion to 
obſerve it, but firſt exerciſe your ſelf in following 
theſe examples of Feet , as alſo of Feet and Legs 
joyned together. [” See the 2. following Pages. ] 
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SECT. VII. Of the Back,, Breaſt, Secret mem | 
bers, Thighs, Shoulders, &c. 


Aving ſufficiently praQtiſed the Nrawing > E 
H the ſeveral Limbs of Man and Woman , uf 
Head, Momth,. Noſe, Havds, Arms, Feet, anlfj} 
Legs, proceed next to the drawing of the othe 


parts of the Bodie : as the Back,, Bel; Shoulders Þ * 


Breaſt, Secrets, and Thighs , therein following the} 
example of / this noble Maſter Pals, in the fol 
lowing Figure. = 
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SECT. VIII. Of whole Figures from head to for. : , 


'S$ -- whole Figures I have furniſhed you with v| 
riety of examples ; as firſt, of a Child ſtand}; 
ing backward and forward, which is neceflary wu 
be firſt praiſed, becauſe theſe are che-more caſie 
being more plump and round then the Body of Man | 
without that obſeryation of the Muſcles and othe}}/ 
parts, which I defire you in a methodical way tf 
imitate often before you adventure upon the othe} 
Figures, which are Man and Woman ſtanding for. 
ward, and after that Man and Woman ſtanding 
backward, as alſo inother gþſtures: and the ſam} 
order that was at firſt propoſed abont the Head | 
Hand, and Feet, &c. by tonching outevery Figurt 
- firft with Charcoal, is exatly to be obſerved if 
theſe Figures alſo. _ - ; 
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SECT. IX. Rules of Symmetric or Proportion to be 
obſerved in Drawing the Whole Body of Man or 
Woman. | 


E OR your further help in Drawing the fol- 

lowing Figures, take notice of thele neceſſary 
Rules : Begin at the Head, and ſo proceed by de- 
oree , as your pattern direQs, and be carefull that 
your parallel Zoynts, Sinews, or Mnſcles be direQly 
oppoſite; alſo that the Motion of the Bodie be 
aulwerable one part to another , and that the parcs 
and limbs of the bodie have a due ſymmetrie, nor 
a great Arme, and a ſmall Leg, or a ſmall Hand, and 
a great Finger , &c. Let not one pitt be toolong 
for another, Of all which, you muſt know , thar 
at firſt you will be apt tocommir many errours, but 
be nor Giſheartned , proceed, and your [1bour will 
not beloſt, experience is gained by practice , "be bur 
diligent, and you will find more eaſe then you could 
imagine : at firſt all things that are attainable ſeem 
difficult, we have a good old ſaying, Nothing 75 
hard to a willing mind, and I can ſpeak it by exp2.- 
rience, I might ſpend time to tell you many ſto- 
ries how to proceed to Figures clothed, &c. but 
if you can draw a Naked figure well, for the order 
of Garments, you will be able to do that with eaſe, 
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. And now, having brought you thus far in Pre 
Rice, and given you a more cxaQ order to proceed 


with ſo many ſeveral Examples more than larger 
Volumes have produced; which you having well 


followed, and attained to ſome reaſonable meaſure | 


of Proportion , you may now proceed to that which 
may be more profitable , if you firſt praRice thoſ 
things that may be eaſily ſhadowed with a Pen, 
and that will fic your hand for Etching with Aga 


fortis, which ſhall be perfeRtly taught in the nex Þ 
Chapter ; wherein you have the mixture of the Þ 
Ground to Etch upon, the order how to prepare | 
your Copper , and how to order your Aqua forts, | 


what Inſtruments you are to uſe about the ſame, 


and how to take off your deſign on the Plate. Þ 
\ which is an experimental Rule” praQtiſed by the | 


| beſt Eccher in Z»g/and, namely Mr, ww. Hollay. 


— 


SEC T. X. The Proportion of the Body of Man 


OR your further information, and to dire& | 


your judgement in Drawing of whole Bodies, 
obſerve theſe following Proportions. © - ,,- 
A Man ſtanding, from the top of the Head to the 
_— of the Feet, is eight times the length of the 
Head, | | 

The Arme hanging ſtraight down , it reacheth 

within a ſpan of the Knee. | ww 2 
A Hand muſt be the length ofthe Face, the Hand 
ſpread abroad muſt cover the Face, and no more. 
Note, that in Drawing a | igure ſtanding , mo 

m 
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muſt firſt draw that Les which the Body ſtands 
firmeſt upon, otherwiſe your Figure will yield one 
way or other, as it were falling. 

' A Mans Armesextended is the juſt length of the 
whole Body. | | 

The like proportion is obſerved for Women, and 
therefore one example ſeryes for both, 

The Proportion of a Child , according to our 
learned Author Lowmantiz , confiſts of tive lengths 
ofthe Head, according to the Figure expreſs'd in 
our Diſcourſe, for an example to the Practitioner, 


CHAP. VL 


Of Shadowing, and Rales to be obſerved therein, 


HE our-lines of any Draught or PiQure 

| givethe Symmetrie or Proportion, which 

is enough to a good judgement : So the 

Figures before in this Book have only the out-lines, 

and thoſe are beſt to praiſe firſt by : 1 ſay, 

the Out-lines ſhew the Proportionto a good judge- 

ment; but the Lines and Shadows give the lively 

likeneſs, In Shadowing therefore of any Piqure 
you muſt obſerve theſe Rules following. 

SSSI 

Caſt your Shadows alwayes one way, that is, 

on which ſide you begin to ſhadow your Figure, 

either on the right or left ſide, you muſt continue 

ſo doing through your whole work. As in the 

figure of a Man, if you begin to ſhadow his left 

Cheek, 
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Cheek, you muſt ſhadow the left ſide of his Neck, 
the left ſide of his Armes, the left ſide of his Bodie, 
the left ſide of his Legs, &c.. Except the'lighe ſide 


of the }igure be darkned by the oppoſition,of ſome | 
other body ſtanding between the lighrand ic. .As | 
af three Men were ſtanding together , that Figure | 
which ſtands in the middle mult be darkned by the | 


foremoſt, except the light come becween them, 

K VEE: T1. 
All Shadows muſt grow fainter and fainter, as they 

are farther removed from the opacous body from 

whence they iflue. 
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In great Windes, where Clouds are driven to and 
fro ſeveral wayes; as alſvin Tempeſt at Sea, where 
Waye oppoſeth Wave ; here contrary ſhadows 
.muſt concur, as ſtriving for ſuperiority : here in 
ſuch caſes you muſt be ſure to ſupply the greateſt 
firſt, and from them, according to your judgement, 
ſupply the lefſer , praftice and imitation of good 
Copies will be your beſt direor, 


RULE 1); 


All Circalar bodies muſt have a Circular ſhadow, 
as they have a Circular form , and as the obje& of 
lighr which caufeth ſhadow is Circular, 
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CHAP. VII. 
of Drapery, and Rules to be obſerved thereins 


A 5 in Naked figures you draw the Out- 
A lines firſt , the like you muſt doin Dra- 
| pery, leaving room within for your preater 

and leſſer folds ; then draw firſt your preater folds, 
and: then break your greater folds into leſſer con- 
rained within them : the cloſer the Garment fits to 
the bodie, the ſmaller and narrower muſt the folds 
he. Shadow your folds according to the dire&ions 
4 Þ ofthe laſt Chapter , theYfinermoit harder, and the 
e | outer more ſofter. As in Shadowing, fo in Dra- 
s Þ pry, good copies of Prints inſtruc belt, yer take 
n | theſe general Rules following. 

; EUES Lb 
r, | Continue your great folds throughout your Gar- 
4 | ment, and break off your ſhorter at pleaſure. 
#423 Il. 

The finer your Dyapery is, the fuller and ſharper 
muſt your folds be, and the ſhadows the ſtronger, 
'2 Þ but yer ſweet. 

f RULE 11I. 
That part of any Garment that fits cloſe to the . 
body, as the Doublet of a Man, the Breaſts ofa Wo- 
man, and the like, you muſt not fold at all, but 
?, Þ rather with your ſweet ſhadow repreſent the part 
of the bodie that lies under the Garment, as a Wo- 
mans Breaſt; with a ſweet round ſhadow, &c. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
of Landskip , and Rules tobe obſerved therein, 


Anaskip is that which expreſſerh in PiQure | 
þ hobo may be beheld upon the Earth, | 
within the Species of Sight ; which is the Þ 


termination ofa fair Horizon, repreſenting Towns, 


Villages, Caſtles, Promoncaries, Mountains, Rocks, 


Vallies, Ruines, Rivers, and whatſoever elſe the 
eye is capable of beholding within.the Fectes of 
the Sight, To expreſs which, and to make all thing 
appear in Draught or Picure according to true 
roportion and diſtance, there are ſeveral Rules to 
be obſerved, of which take theſe few following. 
© FF WE 
In every Landskip ſhew a fair Horizon , the Sky 
either clear or overcaſt with Clouds, expreſfing the 
riſing or ſetting of the Sun to iſſue (asitwere) 
from or over ſome Hill, or Mountain, or Rock; 


the Moon er Stars are never to be cxpreſlſed ini} 


fair Landskip , but in a Night-piece, 1 have often 
ſeen it, as in a piece of our FSarinzs being taken by 
night, and in others. As an Aſtronomer with his 
Quadrant taking the height ofthe Moon , and aro- 
ther with his Croſs ſtaff raking the diſtance of cet- 
tain Stars, their Man ſtanding at a diſtance with his 
Dark-lanchorn, to ſee their Degrees when they had 
made their obſervation, theſe chings,as taking of the 
Partridge with the Loo-bell, and the l:ke, b=come 
Night pieces very well. RULE 
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RULE I], 
If you expreſs the Light of the Sun in any Land- 


| akip , be ſure that chrough your whole work you 


caſt the light of your Trees, Buildings, Rocks, Ru- 
ines, and all things elſe expreſſed within the verge 
thereof thitherwards, 

2 0290 


Be ſure in Landskip that you leſſen your bodies 
proportionably according to their diſtances, fo 


 thatthe farther che Landskip goeth from your eye, 


FN 


the fainter you muſt expreſs any thing ſeen at di- 
ance, till at laſt rhe Sky and che Earth ſeem to 


meet, as the Colours in a Rainbow do. 


; There are many excellent pieces of Landskip to 
be procured very eaſily ; as alſo of Landskip and 
PerlpeRive intermixed, which pieces to me were 
ever the moſt delightful of any other; and ſuch 1 


| would adviſe you to praftiſe by , they, if they be 


good, being the only helps to teaci you proportion 


| of Bodies in any poſicion, either near or a»far off. 


I might here ſpeak further of Damacking, An- 
tique, + riſco, Groteſco, Tracery, and thelike ; but 
theſe are things that when you are expertin good 
Drauphr, as ( by diligent pratice and following the 


Rules and Examples before delivered, )-1 hope ( by 


this time ) youare, theſe things will come of them- 
ſelves, and indeed, no ſooner Gans of or ſeen, but 
done. And thus 1 conclude this firſt book of 
Drawing with the Pen and Paſtils, and ſhall now 
proceed to the ſecond Book, which teacheth the 
Art of Erching and Graving 
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ETCHING and GRAVING 
The Second Book, 


CHAP. I. 
Of Etching with Aqua fortis. 


Here are ſeveral wayes for Etching, and 
ſeveral Grounds of divers colours, uſed by 
ſeveral men , I ſhall deliver here onely 

one, and that ſo familiar, eaſie, and true , that I be- 
lieve there is not a better Ground, nor a more ac- 
curate way performing the work intended, than that 
which ſhall be here taught, it being che only way, 
ſo many years practiſed, and to this day continued 
by that unparalle'd deſigner and incomparable 
Ercher in Aquna forts, Mr. Hollar ; the manner 
of performing the whole work is as followeth, 


SECT. I. To make Mr. Hollar's Ground , and 
how to Etch in Copper, and what Inftrumenti 
ought to be uſed in the praftice thereof. 


Ake three parts of Virgins wax , one part of 
Afhaltum, one part of the beſt Maſtich, if 
> you 
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you will , you may take away a third part of the 
Aſphaltam, and put inſtead thereof as much refined 
Reſin that is tranſparent and clear, for this will be 


| better to ſee through the Ground, to ſtop up whar 


you have occaſion for. Beat your Aſþhaltum and 


| Reſon together to powder , and put your ax into 


a clean Pipkin that hath never been uſed before, and 
ſet it over a gentle fire, and let it boyl; then pour 

od mingle them 
all together. Then take a m—_ or ſuch like 


' thing full of clean water, and pour that boyling ſtuff 


when all is melted into the water , but pour not 


| out the dregs, then when it is cold work it up into 


a coal or ball; and when you are to uſe it, then 
take a cleanrag and double it, that no dregs or knots 
may come thropgh the rag, and tie it faſt with a 


| pieceofthread, ſo is your Ground prepared. 


— 


—_ 


SECT. II. How to prepare your Copper. 


yo Copper muſt be well planiſht, that ic 
may lie level; and before you lay on the 
Ground, take your Plate, and witha Charcoal well 
burnt coal it over with very clean water ; then waſh 
it off with clean water never uſed before, and ſetit 
ſloping to run off, when it is dry, then ſcrape ſome 
Chalk fine all over it, and with a very clean finerag 
rub it over ; but let not your fingers touch upon the 
Plate, till you have put the Ground on, which you 
muſt lay on thus. 
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SECT. III. How to lay theGround upon the Plate. 


Urtinto ſome fire-pati ſome ſmalil-coal or coal. 
fire, for. charcoal-is too hot, then lay down 
the Copper over that, ſo as the fire may have air; 
then take your Ground, it þcing in a cloth as atore. 
ſaid, and rub up and downithe Copper, ſo asic ſuffi. 
ciently may coyer the Plate, nor too thin nor too 
_ thick, then take a Ducks feather of the wing and 
ſmooth it as well aspoſlibly you can all one way; 
and then croſs and croſs until it lie well co your 
eye; but take heed that your Copper be:not too 
hot, for if it lie until! the Ground ſmoak all che 
moiſture of the Ground is burnt away, and that will 
ſpoil your piece in Etching, becauſe the Ground 
will break or fly up; this done, let your Plate be 
cold, then grind ſome W hite-lead with Gum- 
water , and note, that as much Gum as the bigneſs 
ofa Cherrry-ſtone will ſerve for a piece of White- 
lead as big asa Nutmeg ; but you muſt underſtand, 
that you muſt pur ſo much water that the white may 
be of convenient thickneſs to ſpread on the Copper, 
Then you muſt have a large Pencil or ſmall Braſh, 
as the Painters uſe, of the bigneſs of a Walnnr , or 
more eſpecially for a large Plate, and with rhar ſtrike 
over the Plate croſs twice or thrice, till you ſee it 
ſmooth. C | 
Then you muſt have another Bruſh larperthen 
the firſt, but very ſmooth, made of ſeveral Squirels 
rails, with that you may ſmooch gently the ay 
whic 
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which you could not do with the other Bruſh , and 
then let it lie till it be dry. 


— er en 


SECT. IV. How to transfer your deſign 
apon the Copper. 


* Hr take your deſign or Copie after which you 
are to work, ſcrape on the back-ſide thereof 
ſome red Chalk all over, then go over thatby ſcra- 
ping ſome ſoft ſmall-coal till it mingle with the chalk, 
then take a Hand-bruſh or great Pencil that is very 
ſtiff, and rub it up and down till it be fine and even, 
and fo lay down the deſign on your Plate, and with 
a blunt Needle or Point draw over the out-ſtroke ; 
you muſt have ſeveral Needles , ſome bigger, and 
ſome finer, patthem into a | m— of the length 
ofawriting-pen, and on the other end keep one 
Pencil to wipe away the Ground that your Needle 
fetches off when you work. To blunt your Needle 
point you mult do thus, blunt it on a Table, or on 
the back-ſide of a Copper*plate, ſtill holding the 
point downward , and carry your hand circular that 
you keep the point round, the fineſt Needles you 
muſt ſharpen upon a fine Wher-ſtone, and till 
turning it betwixt your fingers as you whet it, as 
the Turners do their work, to keepit round , then 
after ſmooth it upon a Table-book leaf, and as you 
work you need not ſcratch hard into the Copper, 
only ſo as you may ſee the Needle go through the 
Ground to the Copper, and alwayes when you 
leave your work wrap your Plate np-in paper, leſt 
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your Plate get ſcratches, which it will be apt to do, 
and the Gtound will be apr to be corrupted lying 
open in the air, and the moiſture drawn out of the 
Ground, and the ſame inconveniency will accrue 
by letting your Ground lie too long ppon your 
Plate before you finiſh, three or four moneths time 
will eat out the moiſture of the Ground , and in 
Etching it will ſeem broad and deep , and when you 
think it eaten enough, you will find it to be eaten 
little or nothing ; in Winter time wrap your Plate 
in a Blanket as well as Paper when you leave your 
work, if the Copper ger froſt, it will cauſe the 


Ground to riſe up from the Copper in the eating | 


with the Aqua forts. 


— —m_—Þ 


SECT. V. How to Wall about your Plate about 
with Wax, to lay on your Aqua fortis, and to finiſh 
your Work, 


Our Plate being prepared, your Ground laid 
on, and your Deſign transferred upon your 
Place; when you are going to Etch, then take green 
Wax and melt jt in ſome little pipkin , and with a 
Pencil cover round about the edpes of the Copper 
firſt, with the hot Wax ſtick it round about the 
Plate as a wall ro keep in the Aqua fortis, that it 
may ſtick faſt, let the ſame be of Green wax allo, 
which draw ont into long pieces of the thickneſs of 
ftrong paſte-board, and as broad as a knife , then 
faſten it about the edges with a little ſtick- being 
broad on the end, and ſharp edged, and with it 
chruſt 
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chruſt down the Wax to make it ſlick , then if your 
work be fine, take of Aqua fortzs the third part of 


-anqunce, and break it with your other water that 


= 


hath been uſed before twice or thrice, and take at 
leaſt two parts of the old to one part of the new. 


| Incaſe you have no Aqua fortis formerly uſed, take 


bo ann co mix with your Aqua fortzs, 
ut if your work be courſe, you may uſe your three 


| Pence the ounce Water only , and for ſuch things 


as you will have fine and ſweet, you muſt firſt pour 
out your 4qua forts into ſome earthen diſh, then 
waſh off the Aqua fortis with clean water, and let 
it be dry, chen melt ſome Candle-greaſe with a little 
Ground, and with a Pencil cover thoſe chings you 
will have to lie faint, then pour on your Aqua fortzs 
again as oft as you ſee need; then melt your Ground 
the ſame way you laid it on, and with a linnen rag 
wipe clean your Plate, and ſo is your work finiſhed. 


CHAP. IT. 
Of GRAFYING. 


SECT. I. Of neceſſary Inſtruments belonging 


to Graving. 


HE that will undertake the Art of Graving, 
muſt know how to Draw, and hatch with a 
Pen; which, I doubt nor, but he that hath obſerved 
the former Rules can do, 

1. Of 
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I, Of your Oyl-ftone. 


The firſt thing youare to do, is to provide a good 
Oyl-ſtone , which you may have of thoſe that ſel 
ſeveral Toolesfor the Goldſmiths, which, let be very 
ſmooth, not too hard nor too ſoft, and be ſure it be 
without pin-holes. Now to fit your ſelf aright, 
you are to reſolve what kind of Graving you will 
follow, if you follow Pifure or Letter- work, 
that is a work more curious than the Gold(miths: 
Armes and Letters are upon Silver or Pewter , and 
accordingly your Gravers muſt be ſhap'd. 


2. Of Gravers. 


Goldſmiths Gravers are crooked, that they may 
more readily come at hollow work, but for Copper 
pictures or Letters the beſt Gravers are the ſtraight, 
which chuſe thus, Take a File and touch the edge 
of the Graver therewith , if che File cur it, it is to0 
ſoft and will never do you good ; but if the File will 
not touch it by reaſon of the hardneſs, it will ſerve 
your occaſiov, although ſuch a Graver be apt at firl 
to break ſhort off, after a little uſe by whetting it 
will come to a good temper and condition, as by 

ience I have found, though ſome ignorant of 
what they have writ , would puzzle you about al- 
tering the temper, 
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1, SECT. 11. The ſeveral wayes of holdsng 


the Graver, 


he theend of the hait of the Graver reſt againſt 
the ball of the thumb;, and ler the fore-finger 
guide the Graver, whichis done by reſting ſteadily 
upon the poirit of your Graver. ; 

You muſt alſo provide a Bag of Sand to lay your 


Plate upon, on —_—_— may turn-your Plate at 
| eaſe every way: Arid | 


note, that*with your left 
hand you muſt curn your Plate as theſtroaks you 
grave do turn, which is not eaſily attained without 
diligent care. 

You Copper plates ready poliſhed do often come 
from Holland, or elſe you may have them prepared 


London , and therefore I forbear to trouble you or 
my felf about direRing you how to pfepare Plat 
for. your uſe. == 
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by ſeveral in England; you may be direted how j 
to have theſe Plates by moſt Printers of Plates F; 
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SECT. IIT. The farms of Graving-tools, as alſo 
= the manner of Whetting your Graver. 


f Haw upper part of this figure will ſhew two ſorts 

of Graying-tools, the one formed ſquare, the 
other lozeng : che ſquare Graver makes a broad 
and ſhallow ſtroke, or hatch, and the lozeng makes 
adeep and narrower ſtroke. The uſe of theſquare 
Graver is to make the largeſt ſtrokes, and the uſe of 
the other is to make the ſtrokes more delicate and 
lively. But I preferrea Grayer made of an indiffe- 
rent ſize betwixt both theſe rwo , which will make 
your ſtrokes, or hatches, ſhow with more life and 
vigour, and yer with ſufficient force, according as 
you ſhall manage it in your working : The forms 
of which will appearin the 7. and 2. figures. 

The 3. figure ſhews you how to whet the two 
ſides of your Graver, which is to be done in this 
manner following ; you muſt haye a very good Oyl.- 
ſtone ſmooth and flat, and having powreda little 
Sallad-oyl thereupon, take the Graver , and laying 
one ſide of it (that which you intend ſhall cut the 

er) flat upon the ſtone, whet that ſide very flat 


andeven,; and to that purpoſe have an eſpecial care 


fo carry your hand ſtedfaſt, and with an equal , 
ſtrength, placing your fore-finger very firm upon 
the oppoſite ſide of your Graver , to the end that 
you may guide it with the more exaQneſs: then 
turn the very next ſide of your Grayer, and whet 
that in the like manner, as you did the other £0 

that 
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that there may be a very ſharp edge for the ſpace of 
an inch or better; then turning uppermoſt that 
edge which you have ſo, wheted , and ſetting the 
end of your Graver obliquely upon the one, carry 
your hand exactly even, to the end that it may be 
whetted very flat and ſloping, in the form of a [o- 
zeng, making to the edge a ſharp point, as the 
figure 4. ſhews you. 

_ Its very neceſſary that you take great care inthe 
exac whetcing of your Graver , for it isimpoſlibk 
that you ſhould ever work with that neatneſsand 
curioſity as you deſire, if your Grayer be not very 
good, and rightly whetted. 

I cannot demonſtrate it fo plain and fully by 
figures, and diſcourſe, asI wonld : if you have ac 
quaintance with an Artiſtin this way, you may eaſily 
underſtand in a ſhort time. 


—___@_u 


| SECT, IV. Themanner how to hold ad handle 


your Graver. 


He uppermoſt part of this figure deſcribes to 
you the form of two Gravers, with their 
handles, fitted for the wherting, They that uſe this 
Art, do before they make uſe of them, commonly 
cut away that part of the knob or bowl that isat the 
end of their handles, which is upon the ſame line 
with the edge of their Grayer,to theend it may not 
hinder them in their graving, as the figure 2. 

ſhews you. 
Fot if you work upon a large {late you will ny 
that 
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that part of your handle ( if it be not cut away) will 
ſoreſt upon the copper , that it will hinder the 
ſmooth and even carriage of your hand in making 
your ſtrokes or hatches ; alſo it will cauſe your 
Graverto runinto the copper in ſuch fort, that you 
ſhall not be able to manageir at your pleaſure. 

The 5. figure deſcribes to you the way of hold- 
ing your Grayer; which is thus, place the knob 
or ball of the handle of your Graver in the hollow 
of your hand, and having extended your fore-finger 
towards the point of your Graver, laying it oppoſite 
to the edge thatiſhould cut the copper, place your 
other fingers on the ſide of your handle, and your 
thumb on the other ſide of the Graver, in ſuch fort 
that you may guide your Graver flat and parallel 
with the plate, as you may ſee inthe figure. 

And be very carefull that your fingers do not 
interpoſe berween the plate and the Graver, for 
that will hinder you in carrying your Graver level 
with the plate, ſo that you cannot make your 
ſtrokes with that freedom and neatneſs, which other. 
wiſe you may. This I think fit to give you notice 
of, becauſe the $kill of holding your Graver is that 
which you muſt firſt perfectly learn. 


SECT. V. The manner of holding your hand 


in Craving. 


H Aving deſcribed the way of holding your 
8 Graver, the next thing is to ſhew you how to 
guide your Grayer upon the plate in making of your 

| ſtrokes, 
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ſtrokes, which are ſtraight or crooked ; that you 
may work with the more eaſe and convenience, you 
muſt have a ſtrong round leather Cuſhion fall*d with 
ſand or fineduſt , ler jt be-made about half a fot 
broad inthe diameter, and three or four inches deep, 
lay this upon a table which ſtandeth faſt and firm: 
then lay your plate upon the cuſhion, as isdeſcribed 
in the 6. figure. 

When you are to make any flraight ſtrokes, hold 
your Graver as is dire&ed in the former Section, 
and if you will have your ſtrokes deeper or broader 
in one place than in another, in that place where 
you would haye them deepeſt you muſt preſs your 
hand hardeſt, but eſpecially in making of a ſtraight 
ſtroke, be carefull ro hold your plate firm and ſted- 
faſt upon the cuſhion, 

And if you make any crooked or winding ſtrokes, 
then hold your hand and Graver ſtedfaſt , and as 
you work turn your plate againſt your Graver , for 
otherwiſe it is impoſſible for you to make any 
crooked or winding ſtroke” with that neatneſs and 
command, which by this means you may, if you do 
not move your plate, and keep your arm and elbow 
fixed or reſted upon the table, 

If as you are working your Graver happen to 
break often on the point, it isa ſign it is tempered 
too hard;, to help this take a red hot charcoal, and 
lay the end of your Graverupon it, and when you 
perceive your Graver to wax yellowiſh, dip it in the 
water: If your Graver become blunt without 
breaking, it isa ſign it is nothing worth, 

After you have graved part of your work, it _ 

c 
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he neceſſary to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of a 
Burniſher, carrying ic along even with the plate, co 
take off the roughnels of the ſtrokes; but in ſo doing 
take heed of mzking any ſcratches in your work. 

To he end you may better ſee char which is pra. 
yen, they commonly roll up cloſe a piece of a black 
Felr or Caſtor, liquored over with a little Oyl ; and 
therewith rub rhe places graven : And if you per- 
ceive any ſcratches in your plate, rub them out with 
your Burniſher: and it you have graved any of 
your ſtrokes too deep, you make them appear fainter 
with rubbing them wich your Burniſher, 
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SECT. VI. How totake off any Piftare, or Map- 
letters, &C. upon your Copper. 


/ hw your Plate and heat it over the fire, and 
having a piece of yellow Bees wax, pur into, 
and tyedupin a tine Holland rag, try if your Plate 
be hor enough to melt your Wax if it be, lightly 
wipe over your plare with that wax, until you ſee it 
be covered over with wax , but let it be bur thin; 
if it be not even, after it 1s cold you may heat it 
again, and with a feather lay it even, which at firſt 
you will find a little difficult. 

Now ifwh.t you are to imitate be an exa& copy; 
you mult note it muſt ſtand the contrary way in the 
plate, and cherefore your belt way will be to track it 
over in every limb with a good Bl:ck-lead Pencil, 
eſpecially ifit be an old piure,which baving done, 
take an old lyory haft of a knife, and placing your 

E picture 
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picture exactly on your copper, the face downward, 
take your haft and lightly rub over your print, and 
you fthall perceive the perfect proportion remain 
upon the wax that is upon the plate, then take; 
long Graver, or another piece of {tee grownd ſhary, 
and with the point thereof go over every particular 
limb in the our-ſtroke, and there will be no difficulty 
ro mark out all the ſhadows as you go to engraye 
your work, having the proportion before you. 

And it will be more ready, if alſo you note your 
ſhadows how far they be dark, and how far light 
with your Llack-lead, before you rub it off; bur 
learner may -be puzzeled at firſt with too many 
obſervations. 

Ar firſt you will find ſome difficulty for carrying 
your band, and for the depth of your ſtroke youare 
toengrave; but take this experiment in your firſt 
beginning ; learn to carry your hand with ſuch i 
ſlighr, thar you may end your ſtroke with as light 
a {troke as you began it, and though you may have 
occaſion to have one part deeper or blacker than 
another, do that by degrees; and that you may the 
more diſtintly do it , obſerve your ſtrokes that 
they be not roo cloſe nor too wide : and for your 
more exact obſervation, praRice by thoſe prints 
that are more looſly ſhadowed ar firſt, leſt by imi- 
rating thoſe dark and more ſhadowed, you be at 
loſs where to begin or where to end; which to know, 
is only got by practice : Thus for Fiqures, 

Now for Letters, if copies, every word and let- 
ter muſt be either writ with ungumm'd Ink , of 
elſe gone over with Black-lead, and rubb*d on the 
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plate when it is waxed, as before, but if a Map 
or other Mathematical Inſtrument, . every circle, 
ſquare, or perpendicular muſt be drawn over as be- 
fore, or elſe you cannot exactly imitate the ſame, 
but if you be to cut any Face, Armes, Inſtruments, 
or Map not to be printed, then if you black over 
the back-ſide, as you are direRed for your deſign 
in Erching , that will ſerve your turn; onely for 
Etching you uſe a mixt ground, and for to Engrave 
you onely uſe wax. | 

_ And thus, in a plain ſtyle, I have given you an 
account of the whole myſterie of Engraving. 
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WATER-COLOURS. 
The Third Book, 


-—\ HE price of Limning is a quality come 

| mendable in any perſon, and a p aQtice 
meet for the Nobleſt perſon1ge of what 

quility ſoever; I ſhall ſay no more in the praiſe of 
it, it may ſpeak for it ſelf, bur come immediately to 
ſhew you the manner how to perform it; thercin 
following the Rules now pra-tiſed by the moſt emi- 
nent Mait-rsin chat faculty : and firſt, | ſhall begin 
in this as in the other parts of this Look, what things 
are tob: in a readin-ſs prepared for the practice 
of it. 


CHAR L 
of nec:ſſaries belonging to Limning, 
T O che Limnins in Warer-colours th re be- 


longs ſever'l thing, as Gamms of ſeveral 
ſorts, and 7Yaters made of them, a Grinding: fone 
and 
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and Muller, ſeveral Colours, Liquid Gold and Sil. 
ver, ſeveral Sizes to lay Gold, Parchment of the 
fineſt, as of Abortive Sh:ns, Pencils of divers forts, 
ofthe making and preparing all theſe in their order, 
and chen to their uſe. | 


—_—_— 
— 


SECT. I. Of Gumms and Gum-Waters uſed 
in Limning. 


He principal Gum is Gam- Arabich, get the 

belt that may be, which' you ſhall know by 

the whiteneſs and clearneſs , if 1t be yellowiſh, of an 
Amber colour, it is naught, 

To make Gum-water bereof, do thus, take a cle-n 
earthen Veſſel, Pan, Diſh, or the lik>, put therein 
the faireſt Spring-water you can procu'e, then roke 
a quantity of Gum- Arabick,and tic it ina fine clein 
Linnen cloth ,. asina bag, and bhaog this in the m1d- 
dle of the water, and there let it reſt cill the Gum 
be diſſolved ; if you fina your water be not ſtiff 
enough of the Gum, put more Gum into your cloth, 
and let that diflolve as the other did, it i: be too 
ſiff.add more Water : of this Gum-water it is 4bſo- 
ſutely neceſſary you have alwayes by you ewo ſorts, 
one ſtrong, the other weak , and of theſe two, you 
may make a third at pleaſure, preſerve theſe in 
clean Glaſſes for your uſe, 


Of GUM-LAKE. 


Gum- Lake isa compounded Gum made of many 
ingredients, as of whites of Eggs beaten and ſtrained, 
E 3 | of 
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of Honey, Gum of Ivy, firong rvert, theſe ingredients 
mingled together will at Jait run like an Oyl, which 
at laſt will congeal and be hard. Trouble not your 
ſelf co make ir, but buy it readie made , chuſe it as 
you do the Gum-Arabick, by the clearneſs , and 
then you need nor fearir. 

- To make Water thereof, uſeir in all reſp«s as 
you did your Gume Arabick,, by tying it in a cloth 
and diſſolving it in fair water ;- of this water alſo 
have of two ſorts, a weaker anda ſtronger. 


Of GUM-ARMONIACK. 


Of this Gum you may make a Water, that what- 

ſoever you write therewith you may lay in Gold, 
The manner of miking the Water is thus; take 
your Gum and grind it with the juice of Gazlick as 
tine as may be, thereunto add a fey drops of weak 
water of Gum- Arabich, making it of ſuch a thicknels 

as you may conveniently write with it with a pen. 
With. this liquor write what you will, and let « 
drie, but not too long, for if youdo, the Gold will 
nor ſtick, and if youlzy on your Gold roo ſoon, it 
will drownit, When you would lay your Gold up. 
en it being drie, do thus, get a Gold-cuſhion, which 
you may thus make; take a piece of Calves-leather 
rough,and get a board abour ſixinches long, and five 
inches broad , upon this board lay ſome woollen 
cloth four or tive times double, and over all your 
Leather with the rough ſide outwards , nailing the 
edpes of the leather to the ſides of the board; fo 

is your Cuſhion made, Ws: 

Upon this Cuſhionlay your Gold-lezf, and with 
| | a knife 
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a knife that hath a very ſharp edge, cut your Gold 
upon your Cuſhion into pieces, ſo that it may quite 
cover what you have written, then breathe upon 
your writing , and with a piece of white Cotton- 
wool ( breathing upon that alſo ) lay it upon your 
Gold and it will take it off from your Cuſhion, 
which preſs down hard upon your Writing , and it 
will there ſtick ; then with other Cotton-wool dry, 
wipe away the looſe Gold, and your Writing only 
will remain, which when it is through drie you may 
burniſh with a Tooth , and ir will ſhew fair. 


Of LIQLVID GOLD or SILVER. 


You may with Liquid Gold or Silver Draw or 
Write any thing with the Pen or Pencil, as with 
any other liquid colour, I could ſhew you how to 
makeit, but to make a ſmall quantitie it is not 
worth the while, neither will it quitthe coſt; there- 
fore I would adviſe you to buy it readie prepared, 
which you may do where you buy your Colours, or 
of ſome Gola-beaters, who make it of their cuttings 
of the ragged edges of their Gold. 

When you uſe it do only thus , put into your 
Shell a drop or two of fair water, and with a clean 
Pencil tsmper up ſo much Cold as will ſerve your 
occaſion at that time, with which Write or Draw 
what you will, then about two or three hours after, 
the longer the better, burniſh it by rubbing hard up- 
onit witha Dogs-toorth, and it will be pure Gold, 
this is the beſt and eaſieſt way of laying Gold thar 
I know of. 
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SECT. II. Of your Grinding-flone and Muller, 


Eta <tone of Porphery or Serpentine , or rather 

a Pebble, (if you light of one large enough; is 

beſt ofany other. Bur in ſhort, ger as good an one 

as youcan, which your Marbters in London may 

help you to, keep this and your Muller alwayes very 
clean and free trom duſt, 


—— — 


SEC. ITI. Of Colors. 


Ln are ſimply ſix, viz. White, Black, 
Red, Green, Yellow , and Blew, to which 
we may add &5rowns, bur they are compounded, 
Of either of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, the 
names whereof, and the manner of ordering of them 


ſhall be ſhewed in the enſuing Chzprter. 


*— OC SE ——I_— ——— x > <———<I——_—_ —_— — — —  ———— — 


CH a3. JL 


of Colours uſed in Limning : their names, 
and how to order them, 


SECT. I. Of the Names of Colours, and hoW every 
Colonr is tobe prepared , whether G rownd, Waſo'd, 
or Steep'd, 


BLACKS. WHITES. REDS. 
Cherry-ſtones barm, Ceruſe. Rea- Lead, 
Tvory bart. White-Lead. Lake. 
Lamp-black. 

GREENS. 
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GREENS. BLEWS, YELLOWS 


Biſe. Indico. Engliſh Oker, 
Pink, Ultramarine. Maſticote. 
Sap-green. Biſe. BROWNS. 
Cedar-green. Smalt. Umber. 
Spaniſh Brows, 
Colen's Earth, 


Theſe are the principal Colours uſed in Limning, 
I have omitted many others, but they are ſuch that 
are not ficting tor this Work , which 1 ſhall ſpeak of 
when I come to teach how to aſs Maps and printed 
Pittures, for which uſe thoſe Colours I have omit- 
ted are only uſefull, 

Of the Colours here mentioned, uſefull in Lim- 
ning , they are to be uſed three ſeveral wayes, viz, 
ether Waſhed, Grownd, or Steeped. 


The Colours to be only #/a/ted are theſe : 
Bifſe. Cedar. Red- Lead. 
Smalt. Ultramarine, AMaſticote. 


To be Steeped, only Sap-green. 


The Coloursto be a/hed and Grownd, are thele : 


Ceruſe, Pink. Spaniſh Brown, 
White-Lead. Indice. Twory, 

Lake. Umber. & laid 
Engliſh Oker. Colens Earth. Cherry«ſtore 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. Of thoſe Colonrs that are to be Grownd, 
and how to Grind them. 


Have in the laſt Se&ion told you what Colours 

are to be Grownd, which Waſhed, and which 

to be Steeped , it reſteth now, to ſhew you how to 

Grind thoſe Colours that are to be grownd , I ſhall 

not run over every Colour particularly , but ſhew 

you how to grind one Colour , which take asan 
example for all the reſt. 

For our example in grinding of Colours, let us 
cake the original of Colours, 9;z. Ceruſe, or White- 
lead, there is little difference between them, only 
one is refined, the other not. 

To grind it do thus; Take a quantitie thereof, 
or ofany other Colourto be grownd, being cleanſed 
from all manner of dire or filth, which you muſt 
firſt ſcrape off, then lay the Colour upon your 
Stone, and with your Muller bruiſe it alittle, then 
put thereto fair ſpring-water,, and between your 
Muller and Stone? grind the Colour well together 
with the water till che Colour be very fine, which 
when you find to be enough , have in a readineſs a 
great Chalk-ſtone , in which make certain troughs 
or furrows, into which pour your Colour thus 
grownd, and there let it reſt tiff jt be thorough 
drie, then take it ont and reſerye it in papers, and 
thoſe papers in boxes, for your uſe. This order 
you are to obſerye in all Colours that are co be 
Grownd. 
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SECT. III. Of theſe Colours that are to be 
' * Waſhed, and how to Waſh them. 


S in the Grinding of Colours I gave you an 
-inſtance bur in one for all thereſt, the like T 
ſhall do for thoſe Colours which are to be zyaſted , 
I will make my inſtance in Red-/ead, which you are 
to Waſh in this manner. | 
' Pur a quantity thereof into a clean earthen diſh, 
and pour thereto fair water, ſtirring the colour and 
water together with your hand or otherwiſe, then 
eric ſtand a while, and you ſhall ſee a filthy greaſie 
ſcum ariſe and lie above the water, wich other filth ; 
pour this water quite away, and pur other clean wa- 
ter to the Colour, and ſtir it abour ag1in, pouring 
away the water (if foul) the ſecond or third time, 
then add more water, and ſtir the Colour abour 
again till 'the water be thick and troubled , bur yer 
free from filth, then gently pour thiscroubled water 
into a ſecondearthen diſh, leaving in the firſt diſh 
all the dregs. | 
Into the ſecond baſon put more fair water, and 
with your hand (tir about the Colour zs before; do 
thus two or three times, and take (if your Colour be 
very foul ) a third earthen Ciſh, and add more wa- 
ter, and keep ſtirring, ill at laſt.che water become 
clear, and the Colour remain fine at the bottom 
ofthe diſh ; pour away your water gently, and you 
will find ſome Colour remaining and licking to rhe 
edpes of che diſh , which when it is dry , you may 
c (with 
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(with a feather) ſtrike away like flower, which re- 
ſerve as the choiceſt and pureſt of all, it in a pound 
of this Red-lead you have an ounce of good indeed, 
prize it, for it is croubleſome to procure, The 
other, which is not altogether ſo pure, may be ſer- 
viceable for ſome uſes, though not for all. What 
hath been ſaid of this Colour is to be underſtood of 
all ocher char are to be waſhed, there.ore for 
Waſhing of Colours let this ſuffice. 


———_— 


SECT. IV. Of Colours to be Steeped. 


Said (among the Colours before mentioned) 

' there was only Sap green to be Stezped, chough 
in Colours to waſh Maps and Prints there are many, 
but of theſe, when we come to ſhew how to Waſh 
Maps, &c. To Steep your Sap. green do thus, take 
a quantity thereofand put it into a Shell, and fil 
the ſhell with fair water, to which adde ſome fine 
powder of Allum to raiſe the colour, let it thus 
ſteep twenty four hours, and you will haye a very 
good Green. 


SECT. V. Of thoſe Colonrs that are Waſhed and 
Grownd, how to temper them in your ſhells When 
Jon are to uſe them. 


T7 having all Colours both Grownd and alt- 
ed by you in a readineſs, when you begin 
any 
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any piece you muſt temper them as followeth, 
for which cake one example or all, 

Take any Colour, a ſmzli quantitie thereof, and 
put ic intoa clean ſhell, then add thereunto a drop 
or two of Gum-water, and with your finger ( being 
clean) work it abour the ſides of the ſhell, and there 
et it Rick tull it be dry , when the colour is dry in 
the ſhell, draw your finger over it; if any Colour 
come off, you muſt :dd itronger Gum water to it, 
Bur, if when your Colour 1s dry in the ſhell, it glitter 
or ſhine, it is a ſign there is roo much Gum init; 
theretore remed, chat by tempering your Colour 
up «gain with fair water only, without any Gum. 

There re ſome < olours, as Lake, Vmber, and 
other hard Colours, which when they are dry in 
the ſhell wilt crack , ard look like parched ground 
ina drie Summer; to ſuch colours as theſe , when 
you temper them for uſe, add to chem a ſmall quan= 
tity of white Sugar-candy in hne powder , which 
temper wich your Colour and fair water with your 
finger in the ſhel] cill che Candy be diffolved, and 
this will keep chem from peeling when you have 
laid them on your W ork, 

Nore here, that cheſe Colours following , viz. 
Umber, pamiſh- Browy, C olen- Earth, Cherry-ftone 
and [vory-black are to be burut before chey be 
Waſh'd or Grownd. 

To burn any of them do thus, put the Colour in- 
to a (Crucible, ſuch as Gold-ſmiths me't their ſilver 
In; if vou will, cover the mouth thereof with clay, 
and ſer it in a hot fire, there let it reſt till it be red 
hot . when the « olour is cold you may Grind or 
Waſh ic according to former Diretions. SECT, 


\ 
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-SECT. VI. of Pencils, and how to chooſe them, 


Y Ou are in the next place to furniſh your (elf 

with. Pencils of all ſorts ; which how to chooſe 
do thus, take a Pencil and put the hairy end between 
your lips, wetting it a little by. drawing it through 
your lips, being moiſt, two or three times ; ſo that 
the Pencil being large will come to a point as ſmall 
as 2 hair, whichific do, it is good; bur if it ſpread, 
or any extravagant hairs ſtick out of the ſides, they 
are naught; you may try them by wetting in your 
mouth, and attempt co draw a line on the back of 
your hand. 


am—_— ——_—_— ___—_—_ ee 


SECT. VII. Of Componnaed Colours. 


CN F the the ſix ſimple Colours before named, 

together with the Browns, many others may 
be compounded for Faces of all Complexions, Gar- 
ments, Landskips, Building , for Birds , Fiſher, 
Beaſts,and what not ? I will ſhew how to compound 
fome, and by thoſe you may by practice find out 
and invent infinite more, I ſhall inſtance in theſe 
following. As, 


A Violct. Light-green 
A Lead-colour, Parple. 
Flame-colowr, A Bay-coloar. 
Scarlet. A Marrey. 


To 


co 
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To make a Yolet- colony. 

Indico, White, and Lake make a good Violet- 
colour, you may make it lighter or darker at plea- 
ſure, as you may all other compounded Colours. 

Leaa-colonr. 

Indico and hite make a Lead-colour. 

Colour for Flaming fire. | 

Red-lead and Maficote, heightned witlf jhite. 

Scarlct-colony. 
| Red-lead, Lake and Vermilion, very little or no 
Vermilion, for it 1s not good in Limning, 
Ligbt-green, 

Pink and Smalt, with phite to make it lighter, 
if you require if, 

A Purple-colonr. 

Ingico, Spaniſh- brown , and white. 

A Bay color, 
Spaniſh-brown and 7/h1ite. 
A A1xrrey-cologr. 

Lake and white make a Murrey- cclour, 

Of theſe infinite others may be made, bur I leave 
them to your own ingenuity to find our, which with 
little praQtice you will ſoon do. The next thing 
you ſhall be informed in, is how to prepare your 


Tablefor Limning, and fic all things for your work, 
which ſhall be declared in the next Chapter, 


CHAR 
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CHAP. IL. 


How to prepare a Table for a Piflurt in [mall for 
Limniny , to make choice of your Light , the 
manner of Sitting in reſpect of Poſition and 
Diſtance, and what neceſſary Initruments 
are to lic by you when you are at work, 


E now draw pretty ner to our intended 
purpoſe, viz. Miniture or Limning to the 
life in Water-Colours : but 


SECT. I. How to prepare a Table for 4 
Pit mre 6n (mall. 


E T pure fine Paſte-board, ſuch as the ordi- 
nary playing Cards are made of, you miy 
have of what ſize and thicknels you pleaſe, 

and very finely ſlick'd and glazed, at the Card: 
makers: Takea piece of this Paſte-board of che ſize 
youintend your Picture, then take a piece of Yarch. 
ment of the fineſt and white(t you can pet, which 
arethe skins of abortives or c@ltlings, cur a piece of 
this skin of equal bigneſs with your Paſte-board, 
and with thin white Search new made paſte the 
Parchment to the Paſte-borrd, with the out-ſidg 
of the skin outermoſt, lay on your Starch very 
thin and even, then your Grinding-ſtone being 
made very clean, lay the Card thereupon "_ 

the 
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the Parchment-ſide downwards, and as hard as 
you can, rub the orher ſide of the Faſte-board with 
aBoars rooth ſet in a ſtick for that purpoſe, when 
it is through drie it is fit to work upon. 


«ECT. 1. Of year Lirhr. 


£m your Light, let it be fair and large, 
2 free from being ſhadowed with trees or hou- 
ſes, but a clear sky-lighr , let..it be a dire light 
from above, and not a traverſe-light; let ic hea 
Northerly and nor a Southerly lighr, for che Sun 
ſhining either upon you, your work, or the partie 
fitting , will be very prejudici-l, as your room 
muſt be light, ſo ler ic be alſo cloſe and clean. and 
obſerve , that you begin and end your work by the 
fame light. 


— ad ————_————— 


SECT: I1IT. Of the manner of Sitting. 


Et your Desk on which you work be ſo ſituate, 

that when you ſic before it your left arme may 

be cowards your light, and your right arme from 

it; chat the light may |trike in. fide!1ng upon your 
Work, Thus for your own fitting, 

Now for the mann-r of the parties ſitting that is 
to be Drawn ,-it may be in what poſture he or ſhe 
ſhall deſign ; but let the poſture be whatit will, ler 
it not be above ewo yards off you at the moſt, and | 
level with you; bat if che partie be call, then above. 

F Mark 
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' Mark well when: the party that ſits moveth, 
though never ſo little, for the leaſt motion ofthe 
body or face, if not recalled, may in ſhort time 
cauſe-you to run into many errours, 

The Face of a party being finiſhed, let him ſtand 
and not ſit to have his poſture drawn, and that at 
a farther diſtance than two yards, viz. four or five 
yards. 


SECT. IV. Of ſuch neceſſaries as are to lie by yu 


while you are at Work. 


1.%/ Ou muſt have two ſmall Sawcers or other 

China-diſhes, in either of which there muſ 
be pureclean Water; the one of them is to waſh 
your Pencils in being foul, the other to teraper your 
Colours with when there is occaſion. 

2. A large, but clean, fine and dry Pencil, to 
cleanſe your work from any kind of duſt that may 
by accident fall upon it : ſuch Pencils they al 
Fitch- Pencils. 

3. A ſharp Pen-knife to take off hairs that may 
come from your Pencil, either among your Colours 
or upon your Work, or to take out ſpots that may 
come to fall upon your Card, 

4. A Paper, having a hole cut therein, to lay up- 
on your Card to coyer it from duſt, and to reſt 
your hand upon, to keep the ſoil and ſweat of your 
hind from ſullying your Parchment , and alſo to try 
your Pencils on before you apply them to wr 

Work. 
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Work. Let your Sawcers of Water, your Pen- 
knife and Pencils lie all on your right hand, 

5. Havea pretty quantitie of Carnation (as ſome 
call it,) or Fleſh-colour, ſomewhac lighter than the 
Complexion of the party you are to draw , tem- 
pered up in a ſhell by it ſelf with a weak Gbm- 
water, If it bea Fair complexion, White-lead and 
Red-lead mixed. If a Swarthie or Brown com- 
plexion, to your White and Red-lead add a quan- 
titie of Maſticote, or E»g/;/5-Oker, or both if occa- 
ſion be. But whatever the Complexion be, be lure 
you temper your Fleſh.colour lighter chan the 
mon for by often working upon it you may 

ring it to its true colour , it being firſt too light , 
bur if it be firſt roo (4d, there then is no remedy. 

6. Having prepared your Fleſh-colour, take a 
large Shell of AZother of Pearl, or a Horſe-Muſſel- 
Shell , which any Fiſherman will help you to, and 
therein ( as Painters in Oyl diſpoſe their Colours 
upon their Pallat for their working of a Face , fo 
muſt you ) place your ſeveral Shadows in this 
Shell in little places one diſtin& from another. 

Note, that in all your Shadows you muſt uſe 
ſome White, wherefore 1. lay a good quantitie 
of W hite by it ſelf, beſides what the Shadows are 
firſt tempered with, 2. For Red for the Cheeks 
and Lips, temper Lake and Red-lead rogether , ſome 
uſe Vermilion, but I likeit not. 3. For your Blew 
Shadows, as under the Eyes, and in Veins, &c. In- 
dicoand W hite, or Ultamarine and \ hite.. 4. For 
your Gray, faintiſh Shadows, take W hite Engli/t- 
Oker and Indico , or ſometimes Valſticote, 5, or 

F 2 Deep 
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Deep ſhadows, White, Enghiſp-Oker, and Umber, 
6. For Dark-ſhad-w5in mens Faces, Lake and Pink, 
which make an excellent fleſhy ſhadow. Many 
other Shadows you may temper up, but theſe are 
the chie'; your own judgement, when you look 
upon the partie to be Drawn, will beſt dire& you, 
and inform your fancie better than a thouſand 
Words. 

Thus are you abſolutely prepared of all neccſla. 
ries , it isnow fit time to goto work ; and fhirit we 
will begin with a Face, 


© ——_— 


CHA Þ. IV. 


of the Miniture or Limning of a Fact 
in Water-Colours, 


Aving all things in a readineſs, according to 
the dire1ons before delivered, upon that 
part of your Card where you intend the 

tace of your picture to be, lay that part of the 
Card over with your Colour that you have before 
prepared, anſwerable to the Complexion of the 
pirtie, it being well cempered, pretty thin, with 
a cncil bigger than ordinary, ſpread your Colour 
very cven and thin , free from hairs or other ſpots, 
in your Pencil, over the place where you areto 
m3ke the } ace of your PiRture. The Ground be- 
ing laid, you may begin the Draught, the partie 
being re:dy to ſir, Now to the finiſhing of a Face 


there will require three Operations or Sittings at 
the 
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the leaſt, Ar the firſt ſitting you do. only dead 
Colour the Face, and this takes about two hours 
time. Ar the ſecond ſitting you are to po over the 
Face more curiouſly, obſerving wharſoever may 
conduce to the graces or deformities of the partie to 
to be Drawn, together with a ſweet diſpoſe and 
couching of the Colours one within another, -and 
this ſitting will take up ſome four or five hours. At 
the third fitting you may finiſh the Face , this takes 
up me three hours time; in which you perfe&t 
what was before imperfet and rough, in putting 
the deep and dark ſhadows in che Fece, as in the. 
Eyes, Eye brows bair, and Ears, which things are 
the laſt of the Work, and not to be done till the 
Hair-curtain or the back+fide of the Piture, as alſo 
the Drapery be wholly finiſhed. Of thele three 
ſittings or operations we ſhall make three Sections, 
as followerh : Then in the next Chapter ſhew how 
the Drapery and other ornaments are to be per- 
formed : then in the next Chapter ſomething of 
Lanaskip in Miniture, or Limning, and fo con- 
clude, 


——_—_ — 


SECT. I. At the fir ft Operationor Sitting, 


Our Ground. ſor the general Complexion be- 

ing laid., the firſt work at your firſt ſirting 

muſt be to draw the Porphile or our-lines of the 
Face, which you muſt do with Lake and White min- 
pled; draw it very faintly, ſo that if you miſs of 
F 3 your 
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your Proportion you may alter it with a deeper 
mixture of the ſame Colour. 

The proportion of the Face being drawn, add 
tothe former colour ſome Red-lead , temper itto 
the colour of the Cheeks, Lips, &-c. bur faintly, tor 
(as I ſaid before) you cannot lighten a deep Colour 
when you would. You muſt now put in the Red 
ſhadows in their due places , as in the Cheeks, Lips, 
tip of the Chin, about the Eyes, the tip of the Ears, 
and about the roots of the Hair. All theſe Shadows 
muſt be put in, not with the flat of the Pencil , but 
by ſmall couches, after the manner of Hatching, in 
this manner going over the Face, you will cover 
your ground with theſe and the following ſhadows 
In this Dead-colouring you need not be over- 
curious, but ({irive to imitate Nature as near as may 
be, the roughneſs of the Colours may be mended 
at the ſecond Operation. 

Having put in your Red ſhadows in their due 
places, put in next your faint Blew ſhadows about 
the corners 2nd balls of the Eyes, and your Grayiſh 
blew ſhadows under the Eyes ard about the Tem- 
ples, work theſe ſweetly and faintly all over by 
degrees, heightning your ſhadows asthe light falls; 
as alſo thoſe harder ſhadows in the dark ſide of the 
F:ce, nnder the Eye-browes, Noſe, Chin,and Neck, 
with ſome (tronger touches inthoſe places than on 
the light fide of the Face. Prinp all your Work 
together to an equal ronndneſs, and give perfection 
ro no particular part at this time, but view your ob- 
jet well, and ſce how near you hit the Life, not only 
in ſeeming likeneſs, but in roundneſs boldneſs of po- 
ſture, colouring, and ſuch like, Having 
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Having wrought your fainter ſhadows into the 
Red ones before laid, you may now have a touch at 


the Hair, diſpoſing of it into ſuch curls, folds, or 


form as ſhall beſt grace the piRture, or pleaſe the 

ie. You muſt only draw the Hair with ſome 
colour ſuitable to the life, fill up the empty and void 
places with colour, and deepen it ſomewhat more 
ſtrongly than before in the deepeſt ſhadowed 
places. And let this be your firſt operation. 


— 


SECT. II. At the ſecond Operation or Sitting. 


A* the ſecond ſitting let the partie fit in the 
A. ſame place and poſture as he did at the firſt 
ſting , then obſerve and delineate with your Pen- 
al thoſe varieties which Nature affords you , and 
2 you did them but rudely before, you muſt now 
with the ſame Colours, in the ſame places, by works 
ing drive and ſweeten the ſame Colours one into 
another , ſo that no lump of Colour, or any rough 
edge may appear in your whole work , and this 
work muſt be performed with a Pencil ſomewhat 
ſharper then that which you uſed before, ſo as your 
Shadows may be ſoft and ſmooth. 

Having made this progreſs in the Face , leave it 
for this time, and go to the back-fide of your Pi- 
Qure, which is ſometimes a piece of Landskip,, but: 
moſt commonly a Curtain of blew or red Sattin, If 
it be of blew Sattin, temper as much Biſe in a ſhell 
as will cover a Card, letit be moiſt, but well bound 
with Gum; then with a Pencil draw the Porphile or 

F 4 Out® 
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out-line of your Curtatn,as alſo of your Picture, then 
with a large Pencil lay over carefully, buc; thin and 
aery, the whole ground you mean to lay with Blew , 
then afterwards again with a large Pencil, as before, 
lay over the ſame ap1in with a ſubſtantial bodie of 


coiour,; in-doing of -which' you mult be expedi- 


tious, keeping your Colour 'alwiyes' moiſt, letting 
no-one _patt thereof be'dry till. you have covered the 
whole, - by Eris 

If your Curtain be Crimſon, then traceit out with 

Lake, and lay the ground with a thin colour , then 
where your ſtrong. lights.and reflexions tall , there 
lay your lights with a thin and Wateriſh colour, 
and while the ground is yet wet, with a ftrorp 
and dark colour tempered reaſonable thick , lay 
= bard and ſtrong ſhadows cloſe by the other 
lights. | 

._-— ALE have thus laid che bick-fide of your 
Picture with Blew, orRed, or any other Colour, 
lay your Linnen with a fair White, and the Drapery 
likewiſe flat of. the colour you intend-it. 

:\ Then repair to the' Face again, -and view your 
obje& well, and ſee what ſhadows are too light or 
roo deep for the Curtain behind, and the Linnen and 
Drapery may ſomewhat alter the propertie to the 
eye, and rake the Pifure appear otherwiſe than it 
did when there was ionly the colour of the Parch- 
ment aboutit, I ſay, view your obje&t well, and 
endeayour to reduce each Shadow to its due per+ 
fetion : «then draw the lines of the Eye-lids, and 
ſhadow the entrance into the Ear, the deepneſs of 
the Eye-browes, and thoſe more eminent notes nw 

<3 | marks 
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marks in the Face, and theſe muſt be done with a 
yery curious and ſFarp Pencil, 

The Face done thus far, go over the Hair,beight- 
ning or deepning it as it appears in the life, caſting 
over the ground ſome {ooſe hairs, which 'will be 
pleaſing, and make the Picture ſtand as it were at a 
diſtance from the Curtain, 

; To ſhadow your Linnen, vſe Black, White, a 
little Yellow, and leſs Blew, the Black muſt be deep- 
ned with Ivory-black, with which mix a little Lake 
and Indico. And thus far have we proceeded at the 
ſecond operation, . - = 


re 


SECT. III. At the thirdOperation, or Sitting, 


6 fr third and lift operation of the Face will 
be wholly ſpent in giving of ſtrong touches 
where you ſee cauſe; and in obſervations neceſſary 
for the rounding of the Face, which will better be 
ſeen how to perform gow, than before the Curtain, 
Drapery, and Linnen were laid. In this laſt fitting 
obſerve very diligently and exaQly whatever may 
conduce to ſimilitude, which is a main thing , as 
Scars or Moles in' the tace, &c. caſts of che Eye, 
circumflexions or windings ot the mouth. Thus much 
for the third operation and finiſhing of the Face. 
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CHAP. V. 


of Drapery , and other ornaments belonging to 
4 Pitfure in Miniture. 


HE Face being compleatly finiſhed , and 
the Apparel rudely put on, let us now 
come to ſhew how to ſettle them in their 

right geers, (as the ſaying is,) as alſo to put on 
ſuch Ornaments as are uſual in Piures of this na- 
ture. And theſe ſhall be expreſſed in the Sections 
following, 


SECT. I. Of Drapery in Limning. 


Hos laid a good, fat, and full Ground all oyer 

the Drapery you intend to make, if Blew, 
then all over with Biſe ſmoothly laid : the deep- 
ing muſt be Lake and Indico, the lightning White, 
very fine, faint, and fair, and in the extreme light 
places. What bath been ſaid of this Blew Drapery, 
the like is to be underſtood of all other Colours. 

Itis rare to ſee Drapery expreſſed by lightning of 
of it with fine ſhell-Gold, with which it muſt be 
hatched and waſhed, what a luftre it givesto well- 
coloured Drapery , either Crimſon, Green, or 
Blew , but much more if with the Ground it ſelf 
you mix Gold when youlay it on, 

SECT. 
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SECT. II, Of other Ornaments in Pit are, 


1.T F the Body you aretodraw bein Armor, lay 

liquid Silver all over for your ground, well 
dryed and burniſhed, ſhadow it with Silyer, Indico, 
and Umber, work theſe ſhadows upon the Silver 
as the life directs you. 

2. .For Gold Armor, lay liquid Gold as you did 
the Silver, and ſhadow uponit with Lake, Engliſh» 
Oker, and a lictle Gold, 

3. ForPearls, your ground muſt be Indico and 
White , your ſhadows Black and Pink. 

4. For Diamonds, lay a ground of liquid Silyey, 
deepen it with Cherryſtone and Ivory-black, 


—— 
— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of LANDSK1 P., 


| HE bounds and limits of Laxdrkip are 

inexpreſſible, they being as various as 

| fancy is copious; I will give you only 

ſome general Rules for painting ofLandskip, and fo 
conclude this third Book. 

In painting of any Landskip alwayes begin with 
the Sky, the Sun-beams, or lighteſt parts firſt ; next 
the Yellow beams, which compoſe of Maſticote 
and White , next your Blew skies, with Smalt only. 
At your firſt colouring leave no part of your 

ground 
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ground uncovered , but lay your Colours ſmooth 
and evenall over, Work your Sky downwards to- 
wards your Horizon fainter and fainter, as it draws 
nearer and nearer to the earth, you muſt work 
your tops of Mountains and objeRs far remote, ſo 
faint that they may appear as loſt in the Air : Your 
loweſt and neareſt'Ground mult be of 'the colour of 
theearth, 'of a dark yellowiſh brown Green , the 
next lighter Green, and ſo ſucceſſively as they loſe 
in their diſtance they muſt abate in cheir colour, 
Make nothing that you ſee at a diſtance perfe&, 
as if diſcerning a Building to be fourteen or fifteen 
miles off, I know not Church, Caſtle, Houſe, or the 
like; ſo that in drawing of it you mult expreſs no 
particular ſign, as Bell, Portcullis, or thelike , bur ex- 
preſs it in colours as weakly and faintly as your eye 
judseth of it. Ever in your Landskip place light 
againſt dark, and dark againſt light, which is the 
only way to extend the proſpe far off, occaſioned 
. by oppoſing light to ſhadow , yer ſo as the ſhadows 
muſt loſe their force in proportion as they remove 
from the eye, and the ſtrongeſt ſhadow muſt 
alwayes be neareſt hand, | 
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PAINTING n OYKE. 


The Fourth Book, 


Ainting in Oyl is of moſt eſteem of any other 
Painting, and indeed it requireth the 
greateſt judgement in the performance, of 

any other kind of Painting. I ſhall (according to 
the weakneſs of my abiliry ) deliver unto you ſuch 
Rules and direRions, as being well minded and 
practiſed, may in a ſhort time make you a good 
proficient therein: Preſuppoſing you have read 
the three foregoing Books , eſpecially the Firſt and 
Third, and that you underſtand Draught of any 
kind, and alſo the nature ( if not the manner of 
working with ) Water-colours, yet at leaſt have 
read the Rules there delivered cancerning the uſe of 
them , you may fall to praRiſe the Painting in Oyl; 
in which obſerve the direRions tollowing. 
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CHAP. TI. 


of the Names of your Colours, and how to Grind 
and order them, 


Names of the Colours in Oyl. 


BLACKS. WHITES. GREENS, 
Lamp-black. White-Lead. Verdigreaſe, 


Seacoal-black. Terra vert, 
Tvory-black, Veraiter. 
Charcoal-black. 

Earth of Colen. 

BLEWS. REDS. YELLOWS. 
Biſe Vermilion. Pink. 
Tndico. Read-Lead. Aaſticote. 
Smalt. Lake. "  Engpgliſhoke, 
Ultamarine. India Red. Orprment, 

Ornotto. Spruſe Oker. 


Spaniſh Brown, Burnt Spruſe, Umber. 


Theſe arethe chief Colours that are uſed in Paint. 
ing in Oyl, the moſt part of which are to be grownd 
yery fine upon your Stone with a Muller , with 
Linſeed-Oyl : fome muſt be Burnt before they be 
Grownd, others muſt be only temper'd upon the 
Pallat, and not grownd at all. 


The Colours to be burnt are theſe : 


TIvery; Spruſe, Oker, and Umber. ; 
The 
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The Colours that are not to beGrownd at all,but 
only tempered with Oyl uponyour Pallat,are theſe: 

Lamp-bluck, Veraiter, Vermilion, Biſe, Smalt, 
Maſticote, Orpiment, Ultamarine. * 

All the ret are to be Grownd upon your Stone 
with Linſeed-Oyl; only White-Lead, when you 
are to uſe that for Linnen, you muſt grind it with 
Oylof Walnuts, for Linſeed-Oyl will make it turn 

ellow, | 
: Thoſe Colours that are to be Burnt, you muſt put 
them into a Crueible, ſuch as Gold-/miths melt their 
Silver ip, cover the mouth thereof with clay , and 
there let it burn red hot, when it is cold you muſt 
grind it upon your Stone with Oyl. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of your Eaſcll, Straining-frame, Cloth, Pallat, 
Pencils , and Stay, 


your Zaſe/lland Pa#ar, butIrthink I need nor; 

for he that ever ſaw a Painter at work, muſt 
needs ſee theſe two Inſtruments , but what they are 
I ſhall here deſcribe. 

An EZaſell is a frame made of wood, not much 
unlike a Ladder, only the ſides are flac, and full of 
holes on either ſide, to put in two pinns to ſer your 
Work upon higher or lower at pleaſure; it is 
broader ac the bottom than ar che top, and - the 

ack- 


I's here deſcribe the form and faſhion of 
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back-ſide there isa Stay, by the help of which you 
may ſer inthe middle of any room, moreupripht or 
ſloping at pleaſure, when you do not uſe it, you 
may clap it together and ſet it behind any door: or 
hans ir againſt any wall out of the way. : 

A Pallat is a thinpiece of wood, andisneceflary 
to be about twelve or fourteen inches long, and nine 
or ten inches broad, in form of an egge, at the nar- 
rower end whereof is a hole made alſo of an oyal 
form, about an inch and a haltin length, and aninch 
broad; this hole is to put in your thumb of your 
lefc band, upon which you mult alwayes hold it 
when you are at work ;, ont of the fide of your 
Pallat neer unto the thumb-hole is cut a notch , by 
the ſide of which the Pencils which you hold in your 
feft hand alſo may come through, by which meafs 
you may take any of them our, or put another in 
at pleaſure. Theſe Pallats ought ro b2 very thin 
and light, eſpecially at the bro1d end, but to. 
ward the thumb-hole ſomewhat thick ,' yer not 
above half a quarter ofaninch; the beſt wood to 
make them of is Pear-tree or Walnut-tree. 

A Straining-frame is nothing elſe but a frame 
made of wood; ro which with nails you mult faſten 
your Cloth that you'are to paint upon; of theſe 
Frames you ſhould have of ſeveral ſizes, actording 
to the bigneſs of your Cloths. WE 

By your Cloth I mean C/oth primed, I could 
teach you how to prime it, bur it is a moiling work, 
and beſides. it may be bought ready primed cheapzr 
and better than you cando it your ſelf Few Painters 
(chough all can doit) prime it themſelyes , bnt buy 
it ready done, Pencils, 
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Pencils, what they are I need not tell you, but 
what ſorts Chere are I will, becauſe I ſhall have oc- 
caſion tocall them ſometimes by their names in the 
Diſcourſe following. There are of ail bigneſles, 
from a pin to the bigneſs of your finger. 


There are ſeveral ſorts , thus called : 


Ducks Dill pitched. | Gooſe Dail fitched. 

Ducks Luill pointed, Gooſe Lmill pointed, 

_ Briſtle. —n Brifle. 

Swans Qwill fitched. Briſtle. Pencils, ſome 

Swans Qnill pointed. in Quills, others in 
Briſtle. Tinn-caſes, bi 


Hairing , or , Fewelling* | than Quills, and 
. Pencils. 1 others in Sacks, 

Your Stay or Mol-ftick is nothing elſe but a 
ſick of Brazeel or ſuch ike wood thac will not eaſily 
bend, about a yard inlength, ac one end whereof 
tie a little ball of Cotton hard ina piece of Leather 
about the bigneſs ofa Cheſnut ; this ſtick when you 
are. at work you. muſt hold alſo in your left hand, 
and laying the end which hath the leather ball upon 
your cloth or frame , you may reſt your right arm 
upon it all the while you are at work. Thus being 
furniſhed with all manner of Colours, and other ne- 
ceſſaries here defcribed, you may begin to praQiſe 
when you pleaſe; we will. begin with a Face, in 
which obſerye the direions in the following 
Chapters, 
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CHAP. IITL. 


How to order your Colours upon your Pallat, and 
how to temper Shadows for all Complexions, 


lac in this order, lying them at a conve- 
nient diitance one from another , ſo that 
they be not apt to intermix. Firſt lay on your 
Vermilion, then Lake, chen burnt Oker, 1nd 
Red, Pink, Limber , Blacks, and Smalt : lay the 
White next co your thumb, becauſe it is oftnel 
uſed, for with ir you lighten :ll your Shadows , next 
to your White lay a itiff ſort »t Lake : this done 
your Pallat is furniſhed with che ſingle Colours be. 
longiag co a Face, then for the tempering of your 
Shadows to all Complexions, obſerve the following 
DireRions. 


I. For a Fair Complex100. 


Take a little Whice, and twice as much Verm. 
lion, and as much Lake , temper theſe well cogether 
upon your Pallat with the flat blade of your knife; 
lay aſide by ir ſelf on your Pallat the greateſt quan- 
tity of this to be uſed for the deepeſt Carnation of 
the Face. 

Put more White to that which remains, and tem 
per that well with your knife, and being well tem- 
pered lay ſome of chat aſide alſo for your lights 
Carnation, 

To 


'DY poſe your ſingle Colours upon your Pal- 
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To the remainder add yet more White, and tem- 
per 1t upon your Pallat till you have brought ir to 
the lighteſt colour of your Face. 

Your Carnaiions being chus cempered', and or- 
derly laid upon your Pallar, prepare your faint Sha- 
dows. For which , 

Take Sm:lt, and mix it with a lirtle White, which 
may ſerve for the Eyes, lay aſide the greateſt quan- 
tity, and co the reſt add a little Pink, this wel! tem- 
pered and [aid by it ſelf will ſerye for the faint green- 
iſh ſhadows in the Face. | 

Now prepare your deep Shadows ; for which 
take Lake, Pink, and Black, of each a like quantity, 
mw all theſe cogether. 

If the parties Face you are to draw, or the Picture 
you are to copie do require the Shadows to be red- 
derthan what you have tempered , then add a little 
more Lake, if yellower, add a lictle more Pink , if 
blewer or grayer, add a little more Black. 

This done, your Pallat is prepared with Colours 
for any fair Face. | | 


2, For a more Brown or SYWarrby Complex10n, 


| Lay your ſingle Colours on your Pallat as before, 
and in like manner temper them, only amonglt 
your White, Lake, and Vermilion,put a little quar- 
try of burnt Oker, to make it look ſomewhat 
Tawny, 

Amongſt your heightnings temper a little yel- 
low Oker , onely ſo much as may juſt curn the 


Colours, | 
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For your very faint and very deep Shadows, 
the ſame as before. 


3. For a Tawny Complexion. 


The general Colours mult be the fame as before, 
only the Shadows are different, for you are to pre- 
pare then of Umber, and burnt Oker, which ſha. 
dow will fit theſe Complexions beſt ; if the ſhadow 
be not Yellowenough, add more Pink to ir, 


4. For an abſolute Black Complexion. 
i 


Your dark Shadows muſt be the ſame as before, 
but for your heightnings, you muſt take White, 
burnt Oker, Lake, and Blick, put but a little White 
in at firſt, but work it up by degrees, cill you come 
ro the lighteſt ofall, as yuu bid the contrary C0- 
lours for a tair C ompl-:x10n, 

Here note, that the ſingle Colours at firſt laid 
upon your Pallar being tempered together accord- 
ing to the former dueRtons, ſerve for ſhadows 
for all Complexions, 

Thus much concerning the diſpoſing and ordering 
of \ our Pencils, and what Pencils you are always 
to have in your hand all che while you are painting 
of a Face. 
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CHAP. iv. 


what Pencils are uſefull for the Painting of 
a Fact, and how to diſpoſe them. | 


Very Pencil muſt have a ſtick of about nine 
inches long put into the Quill thereof , the 
farther end of which ſtick muſt be cut to 

a point. 

When you are to begin any Face or other pi. 
ure , lay together two Ducks quill-fitch-Pencils, 
and two Ducks-quill-pointed-Pencils, alſo two 
Gooſe-quill fitcched and two pointed , rwo Briſtles 
both alike; one Swans-quill firched, and anocher 
pointed; then a larger Pencil than any of theſe, 
which no Quill will hold, and theretore they niake 
caſes of Tinn to put them in, you mult have one 
of theſe Firched, as alſo a urilile of the ſame 
bigneſs. 

Your Pencils being in a re:dinefſs, when you 2re 
to uſe them, your Pallac being upon your thumb, 
you muſt take your Pencils in your right hand, and 
put the ends of their ſticks into your left hand, 
keeping (when you work) the hairy ends at a di- 
ſtance, one from touching another, leſt the Colours 
in them intermingle, 

Your Pallat of Colours being prepared, and 
your Pencils and Molſtick alſo in a readineſs, you are 
to uſe them as is hereafter taught. 
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CHAS, v. 


How to Paint a F ACE in Oy-(olours, 

Our Qloth being ready primed, and 

ſtrained upon your Frame, take a knife, 

and with the edge thereof ſcrape over 

your Cloth, leit any knots or the h1xe ſhould be up- 
onit which may diſryme your Work, 

Your Cloth being ready, draw forth your Eaſell, 
ſetting your Frame & Cloth upon it at a convenient 
height, fo char you firting upon a ſtool, ( level with 
the party you draw ) may have the face of the 
picture equz], or ſomewhat higher than your own, 
Then fer your Eafell according to your light, which 
{er be the ſame as I have deſcribed in Limning, 
namely, a Norther'y light, free from ſhade of trees 
or houſes, but let it coneinon your left hand , and 
fo caſt the light rowards the right hand. 

All chings being now ina readineſs, let the party 
101 are to draw fit beore you in the Poſture he in- 
rends to be painted , abour two yards diſtant from 

ou. 

Then with a piece of Chalk pointed, draw the 
proportion of the Face upon the Cloth, with the 
pl:ce of the Eves, Noſe, Mouth, Ears, Hair , and 
whatſoever rhe poſture affordeth the Eye ; hereis 
no curioſity in this, only ſee that you keep a good 
| d:corxm, if you miſs a good deal, the Colours will 
bring all ro rights , but 1 ſuppoſe you know already 
whether 
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whether the deſign will make a Face proportionabſe 
to the parties. And foof that no more. 

Your Deſign being drawn in Chalk , take one of 
your Swans-quill.pointed-Pencils, and ſome of your 
lighceſt Colour, and begin with the lighteſt parts in 
the Face, as the heightning of the Forehead, the Noſe, 
and the Cheek-bone of the lightct ſide ; when you 
have done thelighteſt parts, do the mean parts next ; 
that is, thoſe parrs not alrogetlier ſo light as the 
other, as the Cheek-buxe of rhe fore-ſhortning or 
dark ſide, the Chin, anc over the upper Lip; and fo 
op gradually till you come to the Reddeſt parts 
of all. 

Then lay your faint Greeniſh ſhadows in conve. 
nient places, and where you ſec cauſe to moderate 
harder ſhadows; but you muſt haye a care you put 
not Green ſhadows where Red are required. 

Thus all your faint or light beginnings being put 
in, take one of your Gooſe-quill-pointed-Penciſs, 
or one of your Ducks-quill-fitched, and begin at the 
Eyes to ſhadow with Lake, becauſe you may eaſily 
overcome it if it ſhould chance to be wrong : I do 
nor mean you ſhould go all over the face with Lake, 
but trace our theſe parts of theFace therewitb,as the 
Eyes, Noſe, Month, Compaſs of the Ear, &c. This 
tricking or tracing out of theſe parts with Lake is 
to be done before you lay on any Colour, wiping it 
lightly over with a linnen rag, to prevent the oyer- 
coming of the other C olours. | 

Having thus put in all your Colours both light 
and dark, take a great Fitch-periil, either that in 
the plate, or that inthe tick , and ſweerten the Co- 
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lours therewith, by ſweetning, is meant the going 
over theſe ſeveral Shadows thus laid with a clean 
ſoft Pencil, which with orderly handling will drive 
and intermix the Colours one into another , that 
they will appear. as if they wereall laid on at once, 
and not at ſeveral times. If this great fitch'd Pen- 
cil be too big, you mey uſe leſſer; but note, that 
the bigger Pencils you uſe, the ſweeter and better 
your Work will lie, and itis as eaſie to handle 
a great Pencil as'a hittle one , if you uſe your ſelf 
to it; , : 

At your Second ſitting ( for this is enough at 
once) begin again with your clean Pencils of ſuch 
bigneſs as the piece you are to work upon does re- 
quire, Then. the party ſitting in the ſame poſi- 
tion, and at the ſame diſtance as before , the light 
alſo being the ſame, Obſerve well the party , and 
ſee what defe&ts you find in the Work at your 
firſt Getting, and amend them , then heighten or 
deepen your Shadows according as you ſee oc- 
caſion, + Or 

This done, take a Gooſe-quill Briſtle and put 
in the Hair about the Face, and rub in tbe greater 
Hair with the greater Briſtle , and heighten it up 
with your Gooſe-quill Pencil, | 
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CHAP. VI. 


of Garments of ſ:vtral colours , and of their 
proper Colouring, | 


| H E next thing I ſhall ſpeak of, ſhall beof 
Drapery or Garments, and the true and 
proper manner of Colouring of them. 


And 
I. Fora Red Garment. 


For a light-red Garment , firſt dead-colour it 
with Vermilion, ' and when you' would'finiſh it, 
olaze ir over with Lake, and heighten it with 
White. | : | 

For a Scarlet. 

If you will have your Garment Scarlet, Vermi« 
lion it ſelf muſt be the lighteſt, and it muſt be deep- 
ned with Lake or 1»dia Red. . | 

| For a Crimſon Velvet. 


Lay Vermilion, burnt Oker, or 1:4;aRed, for 
the dead colour, glaze it with Lake, and touch ut up 
with Vermilion, 

| A ſad Red. 
Indian Red heightned with White. - 


Note, that all your deepnings ſhould or ough 
to be deepned with Black, Pink, and Lake, tem- 
pered together. 
25 Rb 2, For 
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2. For Grees Garmeyts, 


The beſt Green for holding is Biſe and Pink, 
heighten it with Maſticote, and deepen it with In- 
dico and Pink. 

For Green Velvet. 

Lay the dead colour of White with a lictle Lamp. 
black, glaze it with Verdigreaſe, deepenic with In- 
dico as Pink, and heightenit with Pink and White. 


3. For Blew Garments. 


Take Indico and White , firſt lay che White in 

its due places , and then your meancolour, namely 
Indico and White mixed in their due places, then 
deepen it with Indico only, and when it is dry glaze 
it with Ulcamarine , which will never fade, you 
may glaze it with Smale or Biſe; but Smalt will 
turn Black, and Biſe will turn Green, 
' But if you will have a Blew Garment without 
glazing , lay the ground as before, with Indico 
and White, heighten and deepen it with the ſame 
Colours. 


4. For Yellow Garments. 


For a Yellow Garment, Maſticote, yellow Oker, 
and Umber, lay the dead colour of Maſticote and 
White iq the lighteſt places, Oker and White inthe 
mean places, and Umber in the darkeſt places, 
when it is dry glaze it with Pink. 

If you would not glaze it, ufe only Maſticote 

heightned 
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heightned with White, and deepned in the mean 


ſhadows with Oker, and in the deep ſhadows 
with Umber. 


5. For Black Garments. 


Let: the dead colour be Lamp-black, and ſome 
Verdipreaſe ; when that is dry , go over it with 
Ivory-black and Verdigreaſe; before you go over 
itthe ſecond time heighten it with White. 


6. For Purple Garments. 


Oyl Smalt, tempered with Lake and White- 
Lead, heighten it with W hite-Lead. 


7. Orange Colony. 


Red-Lead and Lake, lay the lighteſt parts of all 
with Red-Lead and White, the mean parts with 
Red-Lead alone, the deeper parts with Lake, ifneed 
require heighten it with White. 


8. Hair Colour. 


Umber and White for the ground, Umber and 
Black for the deeper ſhadows, Uber and Engl 
Oker for mean ſhadows, for heightning White with 
a little Engliſh Oker., 
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CH AP. VII. 
To temper Colours for ſeveral occaſions. 


her Landskip, variety of Colours are required, 
1 wiil therefore begin with thoſe firſt. 


. Coloars for the Skie. 

For the Aijery skie that ſeems a greit way off, 
take Oyl-Smalt or Biſe, and temper it with Linſeed- 
Oyl, for a Red sky uſe Lake and Whire, and for 
Sun-beams or Yellow clouds appeiring at Sun-riſing 
or ſetting, uſe Maſticote and White ; for C louds in 
a ſtorm, or for a Night-sky uſe Indico deepned with 
Black, and heightned with W hite, 


Colours for Trees, 


For ſome uſe Lake, Umber, and White, for 
others Charcoal and Whice , for others Umber, 
Black, and White, with ſome Green, you may add 
Lake, and ſometimes Vermilion among your other 
Colours, 

Of ſeveral Greens in Lanaskip. 


For alight Green uſe Pink and Maſticote height- 
ned with White. 

For a ſad Green, Indico and Pink heightned 
with Maſticote, | 

You may make Greens of any degree what- 
ſoever. 

In Painting of Landskip I ſhall ſay nothing _ 

that 
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that which'1 have already ſaid inthe Sixth Chap- 
ter of the Book of Limning being ſufficient, 


DP — 


Things meet to be known. 


() Y L-Colours if they be not uſed preſently, will 
have a skin grow over them, and in time will 
quite dry up; wherefore if you have any quantity 
of Colours grownd , to keep them from sKinning or 
drying, ſer them in a veſlel of fair water, three or 
four inches under water, and they will not skin 
nor dry, I 
' If your Grinding-ſtone he foul, grind Carriers 
ſhavings upon it, afterwards crumbs of bread, and 
it will fetch off the filth, 
If your Pencils be foul, dip the ends of them in 
Oyl of Turpentine, and ſaucer them between your 


fingers, 


When you work in Oyl, let a little pot of Oyl 
ſtand by you, into which dip your Pencil, and ſtreak 
it by the fide of the pot, and the Colour will go qut 
that is wathinit, and you may uſeit with another 
Colour, 


The 
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The Diſcovery. 


How to Cleanſe any Old Painting , ſo as to preſerve 
the Colours ;, with cautions to thoſe that through 
ignorance have in ſtead of Cleanſing, quite Defaced 
er-irrecoverably loft the Beanty of good colours in an 
Old piece of Painting. 


— 


— 


To Cleanſe any old Pifture in O)l. 


—_ your pureſt white Wood-afhes you can 
get, and ſift them very well in a tine lawn 
fieve; orelſe ſome Smalt, which is as ſome call ir 
Powder-blew, and with a fine Spunge and fair 
water waſh the Piture you intend gently over, 
but be ſure you haye a great care of the Shadows; 
for by the ignorance of many perſons many good 
Pi@ure hath been abuſed; but having carefully 
waſh'dit, as before mentioned, take ſome of theſe 
Verniſhes, of which there be ſcveral, but ſome are 
more prejudicial than others, therefore chooſe thoſe 
which may upon occaſion be waſh'd off again. 

As Gum-water purely ſtrain'd, or pnre Size- 
pelly, or the whites of Eggs well beaten, all theſe 
will wath off. 

Your common Verniſh will verniſh oyer any 
dark part of a PiQure. 

But your diſtill'd Vernifh is the beſt ofall, this 
will not waſh off. 

Bur obſerve, that when you have waſh'd yr Pi- 

ure, 
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Qure, you muſt dry it very well with a cleancloth 
very dry before you verniſh ir, 

Divers there be which have pretended to be well 
Skill'd or knowing in the Cleanſing of P1Rures, and 
$kill in Painting, and have undertaken the ſpoyling 
of things they have been unworthy to underſtand ; 
as with Sope, or Aſhes, and a Bruſh, and divers 
other inventions, by their ignorance to deface and 
ſpoyl thoſe things which otherwiſe might have been 
worth great value , and in ſtead of hindering the 
Painter of his employment , have indeed created 
them new work. 
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SO HPPDBOODOBHSD 
2 1+Þ4 OF 

WASHING or COLOURING 
O F 


Maps, and Printed PiQures. 
The Fifch Book. 


\O Waſh Aaps or Printed Pitares is 
nothing elſe bur to ſer them our in their 
proper Colours, which to perform well 

isa very fine thing. I have ſeen a Printed PiQure 
printed upon fine Parchment, only waſhed with 
Water-colours, which could hardly be diſtinguiſhed 
from a Limned piece, and there are many now in 
England very excellent atit, If any ingenious ſpi- 
rit that delights in PiRure, and hath not time or 
opporcunity to ſtudy to be a proficient in Painting 
in Oy] or Limning, I would adviſe him to practiſe 
this, which is very delightful, and quickly attained ; 
the manner of performing of it 1 ſhall here in this 
Book teach, 
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CHAP. 1 


What things .are weceſsary yo be alwayes ready for 
Waſhing 0 Maps or Pitares, | 


S k CT.k Of Celogrs for Waſhing, 


'HRE note, that all the Colours that 

Ire inentioned-in, the Second Chapter of 

the Third Book concerning Limmug 11 

eons a , are all to beuſed in Waſhing or 

Colouring of PiHtarrs ; wheretore provide your ſelf 

yp arm grind oo. waſh them, A, + 

cemper cliem: ng. as YOu are di- 

rected it that Second Chapter I ſay, you-muſt 

have all theſe Colours in a readineſs; and for Co- 

louting of Privts ſome other Colours, [namely chefe 

ther follow , __ which how's eo order ' Gl anon 
ſhew_you.'/ | 


Colours to be mſed 5 Walking, which are not 
ou in _— 


BLACKS. - REDS, BLEWS 
Printers Blath, © Perinilion. Verditwre. 


or,” ©” 0s | Litmos. 
Franckford- Black; '/' - Flory. 
. ds tad of the - + 
Plate-Printers.. SY - 
', H YEL- 
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YELLOWS. Gambooge, Teltow-berries, Orpiment. 
Alſo theſe, 

Brazzel and Log-wood grownd, and T ar»ſoil. 


Of theſe Colours above | mentioned ;\' Printer} 
Black , Vermilion, Rofſet ; Verditnite', 'and Orpi- 
ment are to be Grownd as is taught in the ſecond 
SeRion of the ſecond Chapter of the chird Book, 
page 70. andtherefore, I fay, Grind them as you 
arethere taught, #7 OO 

Now for the other Colours aboye mentioned, 
= are to be ordered ſeveral wayes, as foltoweth, 
An | -— 


1. Of Liemor, how toorderic. 


Take fine Litmas and cut it in ſmall pieces, then 
lay it. in- ſteep the ſpace of twenty fotir -hours' at 
leaſt; in a weak Water of Gum-Lake;, {' The me 
king of Gum- Lake Water \s ranght before in the firfi 
Chaptey of the third Book, pag. 66. | it will ben 
pure Blew Water, good ro Waſh withall. 


2. Of. Flory Blew. . 


Take Flory Blew and prind it with the white of 
an Fgg, [ bear the white of the Egg with a ſpoon in 
a Porengertillit become a-clear Water. J .- 

Flory thus grownd, if you add thereto a little 
Roſler, it maketh alight Violer-colour. | 

It you mix with it both Red and Whice Lead, it 
maketh a C rane-Feather-colour, 

It 
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. It, and Pink, Maſticote; or Gum-boope make a 
fair Green, (3 ON +. | 
3. Of Gum-booge. 


Take Gzm-booge and diſſolve it in fair ſpring- 
water, and it maketh a moſt beautifull and tranſ- 
parent Yellow. 


4. Of Tellow-Berries. 


Take Tellow-Berries, bruiſe them a lictle, and let 
them ſteep in Allum-water all night, in the morning 
you will have a very fair Yellow to Waſh withall. 


5. Of T uroſoil. 


.T ur»ſoil is made of pieces of Linnen cloth dyed of 
a kind of Violet-colour. | 

Take a diſh and pur ſome ſharp Vinegar therein, 
together with your Turnſoil , then ſer the diſh over 
agentle fire in a chafingdiſh till the Vinegar boyl 
and be coloured , then take our the Turnſoil and 
fueeze it into the Vinegar ; to which pur a little 
Gum- Arebick to diſſolve; ir is an excellent good 
liquor to ſhadow upon any Carnation or Yellow. 


6. Of Braxzeel. 


Take Zrazeel grownd, to which put a quantity 
of ſmall Beer, andas much Vinegar, ſet them in a 
pan upon a ſoft fire, and there let it boyl gently 
2 good while, then pur cherein fome fine powder of 

H 3 Allum 
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Allum to raiſe the Colour, as alſo fonie Gum- 
Arabick to bind it; boyl it fo long wll.it caſte 
ſtrong on the tongue ; it makech a very tranſpa- 
rent Red. 


7. Of Lerved 


If you boyl Log-wood grownd in all reſpeRs as 
you did your Brazeel, it will make a very fair tranf- 
parent Purple-colour, 


SECT. II. Of other neceſſaries. 


1. Of Allam-water , how to make it. 


Ake a quarter of a pint of Allum, bear it to 
powder, and boyl it in a quart of fair Water 
till ic bediffolved. 

With chis Water wet over your' PiQures that 
you intend cocolour, for it will keep the Colour 
from ſinking into the Paper, and itwill add a laftre 
unto the Colours, and make them ſhew fairer ; and 
it will make them continue longer withour fading : 
you muſt let the Paper dry of it felf after you have 
wetted it, before you lay on there Colours, or be- 
fore you wet it again; for fome Paper will need 
wetting fouror hve times, 

But if you intend co Varniſh your Pires after 
you have Colonred them, you nut firft Size them, 
thatis, rub them over with white Starth new made 
with a Bruſh very fine, in ſtead of doinp EW 

Allum- 
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Allum-water, be ſure you ſize it all oyer, or elſe 
the Varniſh will ſink through; if your Varniſh be 
ca thick, putinto it ſo much Turpentine-oyl as will 
make it thinner. $311 | 


2. How to make Size. 


Take ſome Glew, and ler it teep all night inwa- 
ter te make it the readier to melt in the morning, 
then ſer it ona coal of fire to melt, to try whether 
it be neither roo ſtiff nor roo weak, for the meaneſt 
is beſt; take a ſpoonfull chereof and ſet it in the 
air to cool , or fill a Muſſel-ſhell of ir, and let it 
ſwim in cold water to cool the ſooner , if it be too 
fiff, whenirt is cold put-more water to it, if too 
weak, then put more Glew to it; and when you uſe 
it make it Juke-warm, 

This is: to wet your Cloths in, if you intend to 
paſte your: Maps or PiRures upon Cloth.,, you 
may uſe white Starch to wet your ſheet , and wring 
it out. and ſtrain. it upon a frame, or nail-it.opon a 
_ or board, ſo paſte your Maps. or Pictures 
thereon, 


3. How to temper Gold to Write with a Pen 
or Pencil, 


Take the ſweepings of leaf-Gold, ſuch as Book- 
binders (weep off their Books, or lexfe-Goid it ielf, 
and with ſtiff Gum-water , with a pretty dea! 
of white Salt, grind them very well rogether, 
and put it into a glaſs, and put 3 quantity of fair 
water as will ſufficiently cover it, to make the {tiff 

H 3 water 
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water diffolve, that fo the Gold may ſettle to the 
bottom, and let-it ſtand four or five dayes, then 

raway the water and-pue clean water to'it again, 
if you find the Gold dirty, refreſh it again the third 
time; then pour it away .and take clean water apain, 


and a little Salr-Armoniack and great Salt, and 


put itina gally-por, and ſtopir very cloſe, and let 
« ſtand a'week , then: taker out-and put it into a 
a piece of ſheeps-skin when the grain is taken off, 
tic itup cloſe, and hang it up that: the Salt may fret 
from it; then take the Gold and temper it with the 
white of an Egg or- Guni-water : ſo uſe it with 
Pen or Pencil, + Fe 


4. Of Pencils. 


Provide Pexcils of all ſorts, both pointed and 
fitch ; a large Bruſh to paſte your Maps upon Cloth 
withall ; another to Wer your Paper with Allum. 
water ;-a+third to Starch the face of your Picore 
withall;before you colour it; and a fourth Bruſh 
to:Yarnifh-withal. © ET +70 
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CHAP. 11. 


of other Colours for Waſhing, both Simple 
and Compounded. 


1. How to make a Green colour of Copper-plates. 


Ti any ſhreds of Copper and put diſtilled 


Vinegar to them ; ſer chem in a warm 

place until the Vinegar become Blew, 
then pour our that Vinegar into another por well 
leaded, and pour more Vinegar upon the Copper, 
lerting that ſtand until jt be of a Blew colour , then 
pour it into the former liquor, this you may do 
ſo often until you have liquor enough, then ler the 
liquor ſtand in the ſun or upona flow fire ill it be 
thick enough, and it will be a good Green. . 


2. To make aGreen another way. 


The beſt is Cedar-green, but that is dear, there- 
fore you may take green Biſe and ſteep it in Vi- 
negar, then ſtrain ic chrough a linnen rag, then grind 
it welt with fair water, and put to it a little Honey, 
and letit bewell dryed, and when you uſe it mis 
it with a little Gum-warter. 


3. Another Grees. 


Take the juyce of Rew, and alitthe Verdigreaſc, 
H 4 and 
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anda little Saffron, and grind chem well together, 
and uſe it with a little Gum-water. 


4. For light Greens. 


Sap-greens, Flower. de Biſe, Or Tawny-green, 
theſe need no grinding, only ſeep'd in fair water, 
Verditer and Cernſs mixt with a little Copper-greev, 
makes a good light colour. | 


5. Toſnadow Greens, 
Indico and Yellow. berries will do yery well. 
6. Greens for Landikips and Rocks. 
Temper your Green with white Pink, Bife, Ma- 
ſticote, Smalt, or Indico, or Cerufs, | 


Blew Verdicer mixt with a few Yellow-berries, 
make another Green, 


7. To make a Blew. 


There is Penice-Ultamarine, but this is very 
dear ; there are Biſes of ſeveral ſorts , deeper or 
paler , there js Smalc and Verditer, grind any of 
cheſe with Gum-water, 


S. Of ſhadowing Blews. 
There is Indico, Litmos, or Flory , take any of 


theſe, they need no grinding, ſteep them wan 
ecs 
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lees of Sope-aſhes, when you uſe them put Gum- 
water to them with diſcretion” . 


- . 9, Tomakea Brown. 
Take Ceruſs, Red-Lead, Exg/ifs-Oker, and Pink, 
10. Spaniſh Brown, | 


Its a dirty colour, yet of great uſe if you burn it 
till it be red hot ; but if you would colour any hare, 
horſe, or dog, or the ble , you mult not burn it, 
but to ſhadow Vermilion, or to lay upon any dark 
ground hebind a PiRture, or to ſhadow Berries 
in the darkeſt places, or to colour any wooden 
Poſte, Wainſcoc, bodies of Trees, or any thing elſe 
of Waad, or any dark ground on a Picure, 


11. How to makg au Orange-colour. 


Red-Lead is the neareſt to an Orange, put a few 
Yellow-berries into it, makes a good Orange. 


2. A Flefs-cologr. 


Take of Whire and a litcle Lake, and ſome Red- 
Lead mixed, you. may make it light or red as you 
pleaſe, by adding more orleſs White in ſhadowing 
the Cheeks and other places, if you would have a 
ſwarthy complexion; and to diſtinguiſh the Mans ' 
ficſh from che Womans, mingle a little yellow Oker 
among your Fleſh, 
TE 13. Co 
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13. Colors for the Skie. 


Light Maſticote , 'or Yellow. berries, and White 


for che loweſt and lighteſt places; red Poſſer, White 
for the next degree; blew Biſe and White for the 
other; and blew Biſe for the higheſt, for want of 
Biſe uſe Verditer ; theſe muſt be worked together, 
you muſt not receive any ſharpneſs in the edge of 
your { olour, and they muſt be fo laid on, that you 
cannot perceive where you firſt began to lay them, 
you mult fo drown them one in another, 


14. To make colonrs for Precious ſtones. 


-' Verdipreaſe with Varniſh makes an Emerald, 
and wich Florence Lake it makesa Ruby, and with 
. Ultramarine it makes a Saphire. 


15. Colonys for Landrkips. 


For the faddeſt Hills ufe burnt Umber , for the 
lighteſt places put ſome Yellow to the burnt Um- 
ber; and for the other Hills ſay Copper-green 
thickned on the fire, or in the Sun, for the next 
Hills furthec off, mix fome Yellow-berries with 
Copper-green, and tet the fourth par be done with 
green Verditer, and the furthelt , fainteſt places 
with blew Bife , and for want of chat, with blew 
Verditer mingled with White for the lighteſt places, 
and ſhadowed with blew Verditer in the ſhadows 
indifferent thick; the Highwayes do with — 
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Lead and White, and for variety uſe yellow Oker, 
and ſhadow it with burnt Umber, and you may uſe 
it for ſandy Rocks and Hills ,' the Rocks you may 
do with ſeveral colours, in ſome places Black and 
White, in other places with Red-Lead and White, 
and ſome with Blew and White, and other colours, 
ſuch as you judge are convenient , and dd moſt re- 
ſemble Rocks, and let them be pleaſant colours, 
the Water muſt be black Verditer and White, the- 
dowed with green and with blew Verditer ; when 
the Banks caſt a green ſhadow upon the Water, 
and when the Water is dark in the ſhadows, then 
ſhadow it with a little Indico and Green thickned, 
and ſome blew Verditer. 


16. Colours for Buildings. 


W hen you colpur Buildings, do it with as much 
variety of pleaſant colours as poſlible can be imagi- 
ned, yer not without reaſon, and let diſcretion rule 
you in mixing your Colours, in colouring of Build- 
ing you may uſe ſometimes White and Black for 

Wall, Conduits, or ocher things, for Brick- 
houſes and others you may uſe Red-Lead and 
White ; when many Houſes ſtand together, colour 
them with various colours as you can; about 
Buildings uſe ſometimes Umber and Whice , and 
ſometimes Lake and White, or Red-Lead and 
White for variety, 


17. How 
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17. How to. Shadow every colonr in Garments, 
or Drapery. | 


| Take thisRule, that every-Colour is made to ſha- 
dow itſelf, or if you mingle it with White for the 
light, and ſo ſhadow it with the ſame colour un- 
mingled with White, elſe take off the thinneſt of 
the colour for the light, apd ſo ſhadow it with the 
thickeſt bottom of the colour, if you will have your 
ſhadow of a darker colour, then the colour it ſelf 
is to ſhadow the deepeſt places. 


CHAP. III. 
' General Rules to he obſerved, 


1.  Ap-preen is only uſed to ſhadow ather 
"Greens, and not to be laid for a ground 

EX in any Garment. 

2. Lake muft not be ſhadowed with any colaur, 
for it is a dark Red, bur for yariety you may ſha- 
dow it fometimes with Bife , or blew Verditer, 
which wilt. make it ſhew like changeable Taffata. 

3. Blew Verdicer is ſhadowed with thin Indico. 

4. Blew. Biſe is ſhadowed with Indico in: the 
darkeſt colours, Yellow-berries, the natural ſha- 
dow for it is Umber , but for beauties ſake it is ſel- 
dome ſhadowed with Umber, but with Red-Lead, 

the darkeſt rouches with Spari/S-Brown , and for 
| varieties 
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varieties ſake its ſhadowed with Copper-greenthick, 
and with blew Biſe or blew Verditer. 


What Colours ſets off beſt together. 


I. Whites are yery uſefull in all colours, and ſets 
off Black and Blew very well; but Blacks are not 
much uſed, but upon neceflary occaſions in ſome 
things, as your judgement ſhall dire& you. 

2. Reds ſets off well with Yellows. 

3. Yellows ſets off well with Reds, ſad Blews, 
Greens, Browns, Purples. 

4. Blews ſets off well with Reds, Yellows, Whites, 
Broyyns, and Blacks ; but Blews ſet not off well with 
Greens and Purples, 

5. But Greens ſets off well with Purples and 
Reds. y 


SECT. II. Direfions for the Mixing of 


your Colours. 


'F? mix any Colour, be carefull chat you make 
it not too fad; when you mix your Colours be 
carefull you put not your Pencils out of one Colour 
into another, for it will ſpoil and dirty your other 
Colours, except you waſh your Pencils clean; 

When you mix any Colours ſtir them well about 
the water, being well coloured pour it out into a 
Shell, and tir the reſt of the Colours and mingle 
them rogecher; pour out the Colour firſt , that you 
may the better know what quantity of the ſadder 
will ſerye, 
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